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WINTER HOUSE AND STREET TOILETTES. 
ELIOTROPE cashmere and plaid velvet with a heliotrope 
ground cross-barred with Svéde satin stripes are combined 
in the house toilette illustrated in Fig. 1. The skirt’is of the vel- 
vet, which is hung in occasional broad pleats. The soft woollen 
fabric is employed for the drapery, in which facings of velvet show 
here and there among the folds. 
short and scant, while on the left, as shown on page 768, it is taken 
up in rich curved folds. The cashmere corsage has a velvet plas- 
tron, and a pointed velvet insertion in the back, together with a 
second basque-skirt of velvet, projecting from beneath the cash- 
mere basque. 
In the street toi- 


On the right side the drapery is | 


! fish ranges about ten cents, and as it is skinned and dressed, it is 


| 


| economical (as catfish is excellent when properly prepared, sev- 


eral recipes will be given in the next article for cooking it); other 
excellent fish for frying are pike, pickerel, and black bass, for about 
twelve cents a pound, and lake white-fish and salmon-trout, for 
fifteen cents: all the last-named fish except the bass are suitable for 
boiling. Among the cheapest salt-water fish are large blue-fish, 
cod, and haddock, which sell at from six to twelve cents a pound, 
flounders and porgy at about eight cents, and pollack and sturgeon 
at ten; blackfish or tautog, and sea-bass or rock-fish, are gener- | 
ally worth some twelve cents at this season ; eels, which are now ex 
cellent, range from ten to fifteen cents, halibut from twelve to twen- 


ready to part 
tween the flakes of newly caught fish has d l fre 
Refrigerated fish keeps less well than that freshly caught if exposed 
to the air. When the flakes are much broken, the most « 

cal way is to boil it ; then free it from bones, put it into a bakit 
with layers of crumbs and some white sauce palatably seasoned 1 
1 hot ove Amo the shell-fish 


oysters and clams are good and cheap, crawfish sé 





quickly brown the surface 
cents apiece, lobsters at ten and twelv 3 a pound. prawns 
at $150 a gallon, soft crabs at the s | 1 ; loze " j 
shells at three 
crab-meat at forty cents a pound od for is ied 


cents each ur y*ked, and fiv i I ¢ ul 





lette, Fig. 2, a combi- 
nation dress of wool 
and striped velvet is 
accompanied by a 
mantle of blocked 
plush in beaver and | 
chestnut brown. The 
mantle has long tab 
fronts, a shorter fall 
back, and square 
sleeves. A _ feather 
band borders the 
edge, and is headed 

by a narrow border of 
bead passementerie. 
Large passementerie 
ornaments are on the 

tabs and back. 


FAMILY LIV- 
ING ON $500 A 
YEAR 
By JULIET CORSON. 
XLIV. 

N all cities of the 

United States, ex- 
cept those in the 
most northerly part 
of the country, the 
November markets 
furnish an ample sup- 
ply of fruit and fresh 
vegetables, while the 
meats improve with 
the advance of cold 
weather, Even as far 
north as Montreal all 
roots and tubers are 
plentiful late in the 
month, and celery, 
lettuce, and cabbage 
are excellent. In 
most of the farming 
sections pro- 
ductions this vear are 
fairly good, and in 
some places abun- 
dant. While the av- 
erage farmer's table 
is profuse in quantity, 
variety in the fare is 
almost unknown, the 
usual dishes being 
salt pork fried or 
boiled, potatoes, ap- 
ple-sauce, pies, and 
doughnuts. Nowand 
then there is born a 
woman sensible to the 
advantage of varia- 
tion in cookery, but 
comparatively so litéle 
attention is given in 
this direction that the 
subject will be re- 
curred to before this 
series is concluded, 
During November 
of the tender 
summer products fail 
locally, but by the end 
of the month the au- 
tumn crop from the 
South and the Ber- 
mudas begins to be 
sold in the cities north 
of Washington. The 
prices, of course, will Fig 
place such things in 
the category of luxu- 
ries, but our market summary would be incomplete without men- 
tion of them. During the last two weeks higher prices generally 
prevail for prime meats, poultry, game, and the fruits and vege- 
tables specially used at Thanksgiving festivities. Early in the 
month, as the cold becomes confirmed, advantage should be tak- 
en of favorable conditions of the market to purchase durable food 
largely. The reader is referred to early numbers of this series 
for hints in regard to the treatment of meats bought in bulk. 
If cold storms prevail, fish will be scarce and temporarily dear. 
The average price for fresh-water fish in the New York market 
for some years has been reasonably low; for yellow perch, sun 
fish, and similar pan fish, from eight to ten cents a pound; eat- 
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ty, red-snapper and sheep’s-head from twelve to twenty-five, ac- 
cording to the receipts ; smelts, which now begin to come in plenti- 
fully, are worth from fifteen to twenty-five cents, and offer no 
waste; refrigerated salmon sells at from twenty to thirty cents a 
pound, and the fresh fish from Oregon at a much higher figure to 
those who are able to pay a fancy price for the most choice fish for 
boiling: after all, this fish is more for the opulent, “ whose courses 
are perennial,” than for the economically inclined, except at the 
height of the supply. The last of the fresh blue-fish comes now; 
later, the fish will be refrigerated. The fact should be remember- 
ed concerning all refrigerated fish that the flesh is less firm than 





that of unfrozen fish, the texture less sound, and the flakes more 
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usalem- 
keep well 


ers, a Je 
artichokes 
so. Parsnips are best when left in the ground as long 


is po Sible 5 
celery and radishes keep best buried in earth, cabbages in 
| or barrels free from dampness; cauliflowers should have the b 
som protected from bruises by soft paper if thei 
afford a covering; 


los- 


leaves do not 
the more perishable vegetables, such as egg 


plant and tomatoes, and fruit, may be protected from the air by 
packing in sand, lime, or bran, with paper, rccording to the direc- 
tions given last month in the Bazar. Carrots, turnips, parsnips, 
onions, and beets generally sell now for fiftv cents a bushel, unless 
they have passed through several hands; the average Hastern city 
prices are about fifty cents a peck for carrots and beets, thirty for 


leeks sell 


turnips and red onions (the white being slightly dearer) ; 
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for five cents a bunch, and garlic for fifteen; po- | 
tatoes range from fifty cents a bushel upward, ac- 
cording to the market ; cabbage is worth from ten 
to twenty cents a head, the Savoy being general- 
ly the dearest; Brussels sprouts sell at twenty 
cents a quart, cauliflower from fifteen to fifty a 
head, and celery from ten to twenty cents a bunch. 

Of the summer vegetables, egg-plant still lin- 
at about twelve or fifteen cents; oyster- 
plant is ten; the white, tender leaves of the lat- 
ter make an excellent salad. Rhubarb is about 
ten cents a bunch, and a little late sweet-corn 
brings from thirty to fifty cents a dozen; the few 
green pease are fifty cents a half-peck, and the 
string and Lima beans thirty. Toward the end 
of the month the Southern supply of these vege- 
tables appears; winter squash sells at fifteen or 
twenty cents, and pumpkin from ten to twenty- 
five. A few green melons still appear for pre- 
serving, and green mangoes and peppers for pick- 
ling 


Among the preserving fruits there is still a sup- 


gers 


ply of citron-melons at ten cents each, green gin- 
ver at fifteen cents a pound, crab-apples at ten 
and fifteen cents a quart, quinces at about forty 
cents a dozen, winter pears from ten to fifteen 
cents a quart, and Bartletts at fifty. Grapes still 
abound, from the purple Concords to the Cali 
fornia Tokays—“ colored all through and smell- 
ing of the sun.” 
twenty-five cents a peck; of course the fancy 
sorts are dearer in the fruit stores: last year’s 
experience showed that really good apples could 
be bought from the Italian street dealers cheaper 
than at many of the stores. The Northern Spy 
apple, a showy, fine-flavored fruit, does not keep 
well when exposed to the air, and therefore should 
not be bought in any quantity greater than that 
required for immediate use; pippins, russets, 
greenings, and Baldwins all keep well. For ta- 
ble use there are the smaller handsome fruit of 
fine flavor, such as Spitzenbergs and seek-no- 
furthers. For cooking and drying, sound fruits 
are more economical than decayed and wormy 
sorts at a much lower price. Mention has al- 
ready been made of drying apples; a bushel of 
sound fruit yields some six or seven pounds when 
dried. 


Good winter apples are about 


Cider-apple sauce and apple-butter are 
Cranberries 
will range from ten cents a quart upward as 
a barrel holds some 
Checkerberries and the pretty 
bright red pigeon or partridge berries are twenty 
and twenty-five cents a quart; the former, called 
by the aborigines “ pipsissewa,” and by them free- 
ly used, grow on a short upright stem in the midst 
of a circle of dark green leaves rather pointed 
and serrated upon the edges. The pigeon-berries 
are the fruit of a smail creeping vine, sending up 
at intervals clusters of green oval leaves with 
whitish veins—the “ivy-plums” of childhood, 
flaming under the cast-off glories of the autumn 
Among tropical fruits are pineapples at 
from fifteen to fifty cents, bananas at thirty and 
forty cents a dozen and $2 a bunch, oranges from 
twenty-five to fifty cents a dozen, and lemons from 
eighteen to thirty-six cents, of which many should 
be eaten as the diet grows heavier with the ad- 
vancing cold. All the new nuts and dried fruits 
are good and cheap at this season. 


good forms of preserved apples. 


Thanksgiving approaches ; 
ninety quarts, 


woods, 


Poultry is now in good condition, and will be 


reasonable in price until Thanksgiving week. 
The best turkeys are from the East, those from 
Rhode Island being fattened on meal, curds, and 
meat scraps; the price is about twenty-two cents 
a pound; the fine-flavored Vermont mutton tur- 
keys come in at the holiday season, Philadelphia 
chickens are twenty cents, and from them the 
price ranges down to ten cents for fowls: broil- 
ing chickens and capons are always dearer than 
fowls. Geese and ducks are from sixteen to 
twenty cents, and guinea-fowl about eighteen ; 
ducklings and goslings are several cents dearer 
than the old birds, but they are tenderer and 
more savory. When the weather is damp and 
warm, poultry is often cheap, but should be 
bought sparingly unless it is to be cooked at 
once or put up for future use; that which has 
been frozen and thawed will taint quickly when 
exposed to the air. When poultry and game 
birds are plentiful, both will be cheaper than 
when either is scarce. 

The seasonable meats are beef, mutton, and 
fresh pork, and the prices do not vary much until 
the prime meats come in at the holiday season, 
with the exception of higher figures for a few 
Canada Jambs and Southdown wethers. The 
quiet condition of the November meat market 
makes epicurean refuge of 

“)heasts of the clase, or fowl of game, 
In pasty built, or from the spit.” 


When the venison supply is plentiful the house- 
keeper should take advantage of it, and put it 
down in a marinade, or dry or pot it, according 
to the directions given for preserving beef early 
in this series, the dark meat is the best to buy 
if it is untainted, because it has been hung for 
some time. Western venison sells for about 
eighteen cents by the large cut; antelope and 
bear meat are of like price usually. Squirrels 
cost about thirty cents a pair in city markets, 
rabbits fifty, and imported English and German 
liares double; in the country, such small game is 
generally to be had for the shooting. Opossums 
and ’coons abound in the South and West, and 
are excelient baked in gravy. In clear cold wea- 
ther game will be dearer than meat; in muggy 
seasons it should be bought cautiously and cook- 
ed at once; that which has been naturally frozen 
is preferable to the refrigerated. The small birds 
and pigeons are good for potting whole, and all 
wild-duck. In the East and along the mid-At- 
lantic coast canvas-back ducks must remain a 
luxury; the birds from Havre de Grace cost from 
$2 to $3 in Baltimore and New York, and $4 in 
Boston, for a brace ; but in fortunate Frisco they 
can be bought for $1; and the households of 





ern lakes actually pot down the breasts of canvas- 
backs as a winter reserve, and bestow the car- 


| casses in alms giving ! 


“The most attractive and elevating literary period- 
ical in the world for boys and girls.”—Rev. James A. 
Worden, D.D. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An ILuustraten WEEKLY. 





BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 


Volume VIIT. of Harper’s YounG Prorir be- 
gins with the current number, issued November 2 


A brief prospectus was printed in this column 
last week of some of the attractions that may be 
| expected in the new volume, from which it will be 
| seen that the conductors of this popular periodical 
| have spared neither thought, pains, nor expense in 
order to provide for their young readers the best 
and most interesting reading, accompanied by the 
most attractive illustrations. 
In the opening number is given the first instal- 
ment of a story in three parts, entitled 


HAZEL, 
BY LUCY C. LILLIE, 


Autuor or “ Nan,” “ Rotr Houss,” “Jo's 
OpportTUNIty,” RTO. 

The serial story for boys, entitled “ The Fla- 
mingo Feather,” is continued, and will.run for sev- 
eral weeks in the new volume. 

The principal illustrations in the current num- 
ber are “Come, O Come with Me!” by F. 8. 
| Cuurcn, N.A., and 


OUR LITTLE LOVE, 


ENGRAVED BY FRANK FRENCH. 


The latter is accompanied by a poem by Mar- 
GARET E. SANGSTER. 

Other interesting articles in this number are 
“Winter Training for Athletics,” by J. A. Hopae, 
| Jun., “ Music and the Brute Creation,” by Frank 

BeLLew, and “ One Little Injun,” by MarGareT 
| Emma Drrro. 

The fact that Harrer’s YounG Prorix comes 
| every week, instead of at a longer interval, is one 
of the reasons for its great popularity among its 
youthful public. 





SuBSCRIPTION Pricx, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harpgr’s YounG Prop. 
will be sent on application. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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| An Illustrated Supplement is issued gratuitous- 
| ly with this number of Harper’s Bazar. 





Our next number will contain a PaTTERN-SHERT 
| SuppLement, with numerous full-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Lapigs’ WINTER 
Totetres for Street and House Wrar; Dinner 
and EveninG Dresses; WintER Bonnets; Boys’ 
and Girts’ Winter Suits; Ladies’ Hoods ; Laun- 
dry-Bags, Wall-Pockets, Cases for Hot-water Bot- 
tles, Embroidery Patterns, ete., ete. ; 
literary and artistic attractions. 





with choice 





LITTLE VANDALS. 
3 ery AMERICA has been a byword 


and a reproach to Old America this 
fifty years, but it really seems as though it 
had never before reached the height of ar- 
rogant indifference to the comfort of other 
people that it has done to-day. The Young 
America of the last generation, indulged, 
and given nearly absolute license of speech 
and behavior, now composes a good propor- 
tion of the fathers and mothers of the Young 
| America of this present generation, and con- 
sequently their progeny, according to the 
laws of heredity and natural selection, go a 
step beyond in the special line of self-asser- 
tion, and in riding over the rights of their 
elders and superiors. 

Wherever ove meets with a young girl 
nowadays, she is a delightful exception if 
she does not so conduct herself that every 
woman present a dozen years older than 
herself, and to whom the idea of age never 
occurred before, does not feel herself passée, 
and rather guilty for lagging superfluous on 
the stage, after being for half au hour in 
the young girl’s society. Instead of listen- 
ing as if there were still something in the 
world she might learn or that were worth 
her attention, or instead of joining in con- 
versation with any degree of modesty, she 
does all the talking herself; she leads it 
where she wishes, usually to her own level 
of amusements, companions, and slang. She 
absorbs perforce the attention of those 
about her, whether they will or not, unless 
they resent her assurance strongly enough 
to put her down and have done with her. 
She assumes at once that she and her inter- 
ests are the things of paramount importance, 
and the interests of the older women pre- 
sent, whether married or single, are too tri- 
fling for consideration: why should any 
one care about their movements? They 
are not young, and perhaps not pretty, and 
are not in the way of having affairs. Re- 





members of the shooting clubs of the great West- 


solved, ran the records of some old cove- 











nanting conventicle, that the earth belongs 
to the saints; resolved, that we are the 
saints. The affairs of nations, the beliefs 
of races, the value of books, do not weigh a 
farthing’s worth with these damsels, and al- 
lusion to matters of that moment has to be 
banished from the conversation that deals 
with the doings and sayings and looks of 
the knickerbockered young men of their 
circle, and has no higher flight than the ball 
has in their favorite lawn-tennis. As they 
lower the conversation, so do they do their 
small best to bring down the whole age to 
their own level of inconsequent frivolity. 
That there are some glorious exceptions to 
the prevailing multitude only makes the rule 
more apparent. 

But unfortunate as we are at present in 
the majority of our youth of either sex in 
these regards, we are still more unfortunate 
in the actual children of the day. Go to 
any public watering-place you will, and you 
find that everything of any advantage in 
it or about it is already laid hold upon 
and taken possession of by children. One 
would not complain of this if it stopped at 
lawns, stage-tops, boats, and piazzas. But 
behold them at the table, and on the stair- 
ways, and in the parlors! It would seem as 
though the interior of the house should be 
reserved from their depredations ; as though 
the elders, especially the elders not related 
to them, had some rights that were bound 
to be respected. If they have, it is not the 
mothers of these children that have found 
it out—these children who play horse and 
toss their balls in the drawing-rooms, and 
ride on the sofas and arm-chairs as if they 
were hanusom cabs harnessed to 
down racers. 

In a few houses these children are rele- 
gated to a second table; but where this is 
not the case they usurp the whole business, 
appropriate the waiters, fill the air with 
clamor, and destroy peace for everybody. 
In the halls, too, their games go on with 
shouting and running and shoving, to the 
oblivion of the rest of the world; and when 
a rainy day comes, they fill the parlors, 
claim the tables, as every evening they in- 
sist upon all the lights, and make a Babel 


broken- 
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in which the English tongue, at any rate, is | 


lost. Conversation ceases, work has to be 
abandoned, tumult and turmoil reign, and 
the old regulation hours for children to be 
in bed having been forgotten, one gets no 
relief in that direction, and if wanting it 
badly, has to go to bed one’s self. That this 
sort of thing is insufferable to every one ex- 
cept the owners of the children is not to be 
denied, and every one who has gone through 
a summer at one of our resorts where it ex- 
ists and outrages is not surprised at those 
landlords who refuse to take children into 
their houses at all. 

That this is as bad for the children them- 
selves as for those whom it vexes and 
annoys is not to be denied either; and per- 
laps no worse commentary can be made on 
the parents than that instead of wishing 
them to be ladies and gentlemen from the 
start, without necessarily at all suppressing 
the juvenile instinct, they are willing to see 
their children behave like a little rabble, 
with no regard for the feelings of others, in 
conduct as unchristian and as much to be 
regretted from a moral point of view as it 
is reprehensible in its social light. 





MISS WOOLSON’S STORIES.* 

2 ie author of Anne, For the Major, and East 

Angels easily takes the first place among 
American female novelists. Among English 
women George Eliot alone takes a higher rank, 
and that respect which gives the latter the supe- 
riority is that in which she also excels all men 
who have written novels, which is simply saying 
that in no other fiction is there a so profound 
analysis and thorough exposure of our modern 
life as in George Eliot’s, In earnestness of pur- 
pose and in dramatic power Miss Woolson is 
her equal, while she excels her in the artistic 
completeness of her work, in felicity of expres- 
sion, and in finish of style. The comparison with 
George Eliot is naturally suggested because of 
Miss Woolson’s method of work. It takes her, 
as it did George Eliot, at least two years for the 
preparation of a long novel, and then her work 
upon it seems to be only just begun. The entire 
work is copied and recopied, for the sake of thor- 
ough revision, until it is as nearly perfect as the 
writer can make it. Hast Angels is the longest 
novel ever published in Harper’s Magazine, yet 
the entire novel was copied several times by the 
author; and it is not too much to say of it that 
it is the most carefully finished novel ever pub- 
lished, each revision having been a new moulding 
of the work, not for pruning or to secure negative 
perfection, but to re-enforce its positive virtues, so 
that each separate sentence should carry its full 
content of satisfaction to the reader. 

Two qualities of Miss Woolson’s work instant- 
ly impress the critical reader—the intense real- 
ity of her pictures of life, and the originality of 
every conception and expression. This degree 
of realness is not reached simply by close and 





* East Angels, 12mo, $1 2. Anne, Illustrated, $1 25. 
For the Major, Ulustrated, $100. Castle Nowhere (Lake 
Country Sketches), $1 00. Rodman the Keeper (South- 
ern Sketches), $100. Hanrer & Broruenrs, 





keen observation. The things which are seen 
are temporal—suggestions only, which, taken up 
by the poetic faculty, are transformed by the al- 
chemy of genius into the creations of art which 
are eternal. And these new births come only 
“as by prayer and fasting.” It is by reason of 
this absorption, this exaltation, that these crea- 
tions impress us with their quick, intense reality. 
The originality of expression comes in the same 
way. All literary conventionalism is thrown aside. 
The embodiment is as fresh as the conception 
itself. 

All this is as apparent in Miss Woolson’s 
short stories as in her novels. One sees at a 
glance that such work could not have been in- 
spired by anything the author had ever read. 
The reader is reminded of no other writer. It is 
equally evident that these stories are not pho- 
tographie reproductions of life as observed by 
the writer, and that, whatever may have been the 
material suggestion, the writer’s poetic faculty 
gives them whatever artistic value they possess. 

These stories were the artist’s studies prelim- 
inary to the more mature work represented in 
Anne and the novels which followed. On the 
larger canvas there was a wider scope for the 
writer’s genius—an opportunity for dramatic 
movement, culminating in situations such as few 
novelists had ever conceived. Take the scene of 
Anne upon the witness stand in the trial of Heath- 
cote. The author has the temerity to preface 
this with the horrible tragedy of Helen’s murder. 
The extreme of sensationalism has been touched, 
and from this extreme an ascent must be made 
to a mightier situation, but one wholly subjective 
in its significance, that of a modest girl confess- 
ing before a crowd her love for the man who had 
been Helen’s husband. But the ascent is made 
far beyond the extreme point of objective sen- 
sationalism. ~ In Hast Angels a similar dramatic 
culmination is reached in Margaret’s final renun- 
ciation of a happiness which human law allows 
her, but which her conscience denies, These 
situations are intense moments in which the ex- 
altation of the author's genius lifts the reader to 
a like height of moral grandeur. 

We think no novel has ever been written so 
original in its scheme and so full of the surprises 
which are the triumphs of magical skill as For 
the Major, Wholly apart from its marvellous char- 
acterization, the dramatic movement arrests the 
attention of the critical reader, and all the more 
forcibly because it is at no point sensational. 
The opening chapter promises the reader (sup- 
posing him to be guided by inferences drawn 
from the novels he has read) a new revelation 
of the jealous step-mother in the character of 
Mrs. Carroll. Of course, too, the younger wo- 
man, Miss Sara Carroll, the step-daughter, will 
be the heroine, the centre of interest. But, on 
the other hand, the more difficult task is chosen 
by the author. The step-mother is herself made 
the centre of interest, the most attractive char- 
acter in the novel, while the young girl and her 
romance—interesting as they are—fall into the 
background as comparatively insignificant. When 
young Dupont is tirst introduced to the reader 
it would seem (following the usual precedents) 
that here is the villain of the story. But Miss 
Woolson falls into no old rut like that; she 
makes this youth the nucleus of all the tender- 
ness and pathos of the novel. These turns are 
more than clever: they are the poetic tropes of 
the drama, and their invention distinguishes the 
artist from the mere novelwright. 

We lack space to indicate at length the details 
of Miss Woolson’s art. We cannot refrain, how- 
ever, from an allusion to its completeness, as 
shown in the island life, the portraiture of which 
is the prologue to Anne, and in the manifold and 
complex world of East Angels. This complete- 
ness gives the breadth of reality, which is as re- 
markable as its intensity. 

We will only add to the points of strength al- 
ready indicated in Miss Woolson’s work a refer- 
ence to her treatment of nature. In Hast Angels 
this feature is especially prominent. No one 
would think of saying that this novel “is located 
in Florida”; it is Florida, as no painter could 
portray it, revealed for the first time not only to 
the reader’s mind, but to his poetic sensibility, so 
that Italy itself seems to have no skies so blue, 
“the land where the citron blooms” no fruits or 
flowers so fair. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE HUMOR OF CHILDREN. 


FPHAT is a surprising remark lately made by 
one who is usually a very acute observer, 
Mr. C. D. Warner, to the effect that children un- 
der twelve have commonly no sense of humor. 
No doubt these young things vary, like their el- 
ders, in temperament. Some of them are, from 
the cradle, as devoid of all capacity for fun as a 
travelling Englishman ; but if there is one qual- 
ity which I should attribute, in normal cases, to 
very young children, it is the sense of humor, 
You presuppose it inevitably in your very first 
elementary game with your baby, when you alter. 
nately hide your face and show it, with the cry 
“Peep-bo!” The child knows perfectly well that 
you are not in two places at once; the sense of 
surprise is what tickles ; and very soon it catches 
the trick itself, and enjoys the humor of purport- 
ing to be in one place and presently bobbing up 
in another, One of the most familiar expressions 
in the eye of a child, I should say, is the twinkle 
of humor; and every parent knows that one of 
the best ways of overcoming a fit of anger or dis- 
tress is to appeal to this instinct. Faney Abra- 
ham Lincoln or Mark Twain postponing the de- 
velopment of humor until twelve years old! Their 
mothers—from whom they perhaps inherited the 
gift—knew better. 
Of course many of the droll sayings we quote 
from children are not droll to those who said 
them; but there are more which are so, and we 
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ean distinguish them by watching for the twinkle. 
The little girl who rebelled against the bathing- 
tub, and said, indignantly, to her mother, “ Don’t 
wash me; wash ’at baby,” pointing to the naked 
child in Knaus’s Madonna on the wall, evidently 
enjoyed the flavor of her own remark. She knew 
that the proposed scape-goat of her punishment 
was but a flat surface, for she had often exam- 
ined it with eve and finger, but the humor of the 
defiance pleased her very soul. Again, where the 
mistakes and whims of very young children are 
not humorous to themselves at the time, they 
usually become so very soon after. Any child 
of five will be entertained by your narrative of 
what it said and did at two or , hor 
will it miss a single good point in the retrospect. 
In a family of children, all under twelve, each 
will commonly appreciate the unconscious droll- 
eries of the next younger; Susy quotes what 
Prudy has said, and Prudy again cites with de- 
light the unexpected remarks of Dotty Dimple. 
How does this happen unless children have hu- 
mor in themselves? If there is any faculty not 
transmissible at second-hand it is this. No ma- 
ternal assurances that a thing is amusing will 
ever make it such to a child, unless the child has 
a sense of humor. 

The games of young children, and, above all, 
their play with dolls, are a scene of genuine hu- 
mor from the beginning. The doll is not merely 
loved and kissed, but is rebuked, seok led, put on 
probation, punished; a child will do this alone, 
or two or three will do it together, and with a zest 
which certainly comes by nature, not by instrue- 
tion. You might as well say that there is no in 
stinct in the way a kitten plays with its first mouse 
as to deny the instinct of humor to the child when 
she first “makes believe” that her doll Arabella 
is naughty. No matter how red Arabella’s cheeks 
are, how flossy her hair, 
she is liable at 


three years 


winking 
anv moment to be dethroned 
from power and put in the darkest of dark clos- 
ets for a purely imaginary sin; while plain Jane, 
armless, legless, and featureless, is enthroned in 
her stead. The doll really appe ils to the child’s 
whole nature, not merely to the affectional part 
of it; and a doll’ 


how blue her 
eves, 


h no sense of humor 
brought to bear on it would be a blighted home. 
It was in the full appreciation of what she said 
that a little girl remarked to me, many 


s house wit 


years ago, 
holding up a doll of her own sex whose legs had 








wholly vanished : he’s t sed both his legs 
short off ; he has to walk on his dra There 
was no denying the extent of the catastrophe ; it 


was on a par with that of the historic Wither 
ington in the old ballad of “Chevy Chase” 
“Of Witherington I needs must speak, 
As one in doleful dumps; 
For when his legs were smitten off 

He fought upon his stumps.” 
But the peculiarity was that the child herself, 
perhaps five years old, evidently felt fully the 
grotesqueness of her own conception. 

Again, if children 
whence comes their admitted dramatic aptitude ? 
So far this gift is far more uni- 
versally distributed among children than among 
their elders, as any one can test by alternately 
getting up masques or charades in the younger 
and older circles of a large family 
Perhaps the greater unconscion: 
may have something to do with it, yet 


} 
have no sense of hnumor, 


as I have seen, 


connection. 
ess of children 
it really 
seems as if, apart from this, the imitative power 
were more flexible in early youth than later, 
well known to be the case with the 
language. Nothing is 
than the manner 
will create for themselves, or with the very slight- 
est aid from others, the proper tone or expres- 
sion belonging to an emotion they never have ex- 
perienced. The favorite play of the most petted 
children is often that of a family with a scolding 
mother; and how admirably do they in turn en- 
act a character which they have never even seen! 
I remember to have officiated in the humble ca- 
pacity of stage-manager, long since, when two lit- 


as is 
organs of 
marvellous to me 
in which these young creatures 


more 


tle girls of six gave the successive tableaux of a 
pretty German book, describing the day’s friend- 
ship of two children, One picture represented a 
quarrel, the playmates pulling at a doll which 
each desires, The little performers got into a 
great frolic just before the curtain went up ; there 
was not a moment to tutor them; but in the very 
instant, as the curtain rose, both faces passed 
into a look of childish anger that was absolutely 
startling. They were peculiarly amiable children, 
and had never had anything but happiness with 
one another; yet they brought instantaneously 
into their looks, without a hint from any one, an 
expression which Janauschek or Ellen Terry might 
have envied. Such a feat would be impossible 
to those who had no natural sense of humor 
T..W. 
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DRESS 


N a room filled with dinner and ball dresses 

imported for the approaching gay season the 
materials used were gros grain, satin, brocades of 
unique pattern, gauze, and tulle, and the colors 
were white in the greatest numbers, then pink, 
pale yellow, mauve, réséda, Nile green, and black. 
The special garniture for these French dresses is 
embroidery done on the fabric with beads, with 
seed-pearls, with Rhine-stones, with iridescent 
crystals in pendants, with opal-like stones, silver 
spans, and threads of silver and gold. For 
panels or fronts of skirts designs of plumes and 
leaves were wrought in pearls, and whole breadths 
were encrusted with stones and beads in jewel- 
like colors. Watered and satin ribbons with 
fanciful edges were used for bows of flowing 
loops, and for holding flower clusters in panels, 
while velvet ribbons were put in rows on tulles 
and gauzes to give the effect of stripes on dra- 
peries and trains. Flowers promise to be more 
used than they were last season, and are arranged 











in bunches on a trellis of ribbon to form a panel, 
or else they are singie long-stemmed roses scat- 
tered about as if carelessly dropped there, yet al- 
ways serving to catch festoons of lace, or to hold 
the fulness of drapery, or perhaps as heading for 
flonnces. 

Trains or demi-trains are on most of the im- 
ported dresses, yet there are also short skirts 
among the dancing dresses of tulle or gauze. The 
trains are voluminous in breadth, and there is a 
tendency toward draping them at the top over 
the tournure in folds upon folds, sometimes form- 
ing jabots, and again in burnoose loops. There is 
also a pretty fashion of placing a row of square 


bows of watered ribbon along the edge of the 
train amid soft puffs of gauze or tulle. Very 
large brocaded figures of satin on gros grain, 


all in monotone, or else single brocaded stripes 
in each breadth, are used for pink or yellow or 
mauve dresses that have the corsage also of the 
brocade, but the front and sides of tulle over 
satin, or else of gauze, or of breadths of plain 
silk or satin, with rich embroidery of pearls, 
crystals, and the stones like jewels already men- 
tioned. 

Low pointed corsages are made to almost all 
evening toilettes, and when what is called a high 
bodice is cut down in V shape in front and back, 
the sleeves are only half-long. The low-neck- 
ed waists have extremely long sharp points in 
front and back, and are laced behind. Many of 
these are round at the top, and one of Worth’s 
new designs is to trim this round neck with tulle 
and gauze, and drape the satin or brocade across 
the front of the corsage below the tulle, laying it 
in folds instead of taking up darts, and trimming 
it across the top with silver galloon, or pearl 


passementerie. This is very picture sque when 
made of white satin with silver trimmings across 
the bust, bouillonnées of tulle in front of the 


skirt, and silver-striped gauze laid down the train. 
The high corsages, as they are called, are not 
basques, but are pointed as low waists are, and 
the V’s in the neck, instead of being left un- 
trimmed and severely plain, as they were last win- 
ter, are now very much trimmed with folded gauze 
and tulle, edged with a fall of lace that is almost 
a cape or fichu. These folds give a very quaint 
effect, and are used prettily in a dress of réséda 
satin that has a full gathered straight front 
breadth of an antique brocade, the remainder of 
the ample yet short demi-trained skirt being of 
the satin, with the side breadths turned back 
their whole length to show revers of the brocade. 

The newest white dresses of satin with tulle are 
purely white, or else they have silver garniture 
wrought in round metal threads and in tiny span- 
gles on gauze or tulle in stripes. For débutantes 
these dresses will be entirely of tulle, the short 
skirt in the back having layers of tulle three or 
four deep hanging straight from the belt to the 
floor, while the sides and front have the new 
cloud stripes of tulle across or lengthwise, put on 
in full cross drapery, and bunched high on the 
hips by clusters of rose-buds tied by ribbons that 
fall in loops and ends almost to the floor. To 
alternate with this coming-out dress are pink 
tulle dresses that are effectively trimmed with 
diagonal rows of feather-edged satin ribbon across 
the puffed front, while the left side of the skirt 
has a panel its full length made of bunches of 
pink hydrangeas tied with pink ribbons, and rib- 
bons are also put in lengthwise rows down the 
gathered straight back breadths, 

Full-trained dinner dresses, for a bride or a 
young matron, of satin in light tints of pink, 
mauve, or pale yellow, are made of the rich lustre 
hat can be found only in satin, and which keeps 
satin in favor for dresses worn by gas or other 
artificial light. Pearl beading is on the panels 
of the skirt, and on the corsage drapery, while 
the elbow sleeves have an open space down their 
whole length filled in with loops of pearl beads. 
A similar dress of pink gros grain for the front 
of the skirt has the long train and waist of bro- 
cade—the large flowers being of pink satin— 
while the sides are of pink tulle crossed with 
folds of lisse to make bayadére stripes. A third 
dress of Nile green French faille for the waist 
and train has diagonal breadths of a rare brocade 
draped over what appears to be a flounced petti- 
coat of rose-pink satin. A white satin trained 
dress has lace flounces at the foot, with vines of 
pale yellow roses, while the panels are embroid- 
ered with Rhine-stones, and edged with irides- 
cent drops of crystal. 

Black dresses for evening have a low velvet 
corsage with tulle skirts that have flounces across 
the front and sides, while the full tulle back 
breadths are striped lengthwise with velvet rib- 
bon three or four inches wide. The faney for 
silver trimming is seen in a beaded passemen- 
terie that edges the waist at top and bottom, 
and in silver bow-knots that are mounted above 
the festooned flounces that cross the front, each 
scallop being further marked by a long-stemmed 
rose—pale pink or else yellow—not quite full 
blown, and posed with the flower hanging down. 
Short black tulle dresses have layers of tulle in 
ballet-dress fashion, with the only decoration a 
bonquet of pale roses on one hip or on both, 
and flot bows of moiré ribbon. A trailing vine 
of roses crosses the low corsage like an order, 
beginning on the right shoulder 
the waist line on the left. 

Black satin dresses of very rich quality are 
decorated with steel or with silver passemen- 
teries, and made up in the new severe styles for 
afternoon visiting dresses, 





and crossing to 


The passementeries 
in pointed designs, or with a short fringe on the 
lower edge, are laid along the edges “of front 
pleats, of panels, of squares on the hips, of the 
short box-pleats across the hips, and down the 
straight edges of the back breadths, where they 
turn backward as revers. A favorite design 
with such dresses omits all cross folds or dra- 
pery in front and on the sides, being made of 
three or four very wide pleats turned forward 
from each side, meeting at the belt, and falling 











open below to disclose a smooth V-shaped panel 
in front that is crossed at the foot with three 
rows of fringe, especially the new fringe of silk 
cord, with jet or silver or steel beads in drops 
on each strand. The pointed passementerie then 
trims each wide pleat along the edge. Another 
distinguished design has the smooth satin panel 
in front extending back at the top to form a 
great box pleat across each hip, all edged with 
steel fringe, while below this on each side is a full 
straight breadth gathered in two 
shirring half-way down, and edged with fringe : 
the foot. 

Bonnets of velvet or of plush are being made 
with high crowns in Normandy fashion, formed 
of two box pleats that may be only seen at the 
top, or else extend to the end of the crown. This 
high background supports fanciful bows of water- 
ed or satin ribbon placed in front, and when the 
box pleats are considered too plain in the back, 
there are two small cross bows set flatly against 
them, and these may be of contrasting color. For 
instance, a black velvet bonnet has black watered 
ribbon bows in front, with scarlet ribbon bows on 
the crown, or if the bright color is needed near 
the face, the red bows are placed in front. This 
is also a pretty way of adding white or yellow to 
black or dark blue velvet bonnets. 

A favorite way of making bias velvet strings 
for a bonnet instead of having a throat bow is to 
use two pieces of velvet two and a half inches 
wide when hemmed, and each long enough to reach 
from the ear of the bonnet, under the wearer’s 
chin, to the opposite corner or ear of the bonnet. 
Each end is sloped diagonally, with the point up- 
ward, and when lapped and fastened by a fancy 
pin, holds the bonnet sec urely, Smooth bindings 
of plush, silk, Astrakhan, or fur trim the edges 
of stylish velvet bonnets. 

Cloth flowers cut in shape and used in relief 
are set on as vests and borders on white or pale 
pearl or gray cloth skirts for French cloth cos- 
tumes, 

Passementerie jerseys and crocheted silk jer- 
seys strewn with cut jets in star designs are im- 
ported to wear with black silk skirts. Some of 
them are without sleeves, and are to have lace or 
velvet sleeves, as best suits the skirts. 

New bows on lace and tulle dresses are round 
in shape, yet are made of but two pieces of rib 
bon, not looped, but notched on the edges and 
crossing each other, being very closely pleated 
together without a strap in the centre. 

Beautiful jewelled passementeries are brought 


bunches of 


t 








in large dark stones red as rubies or else like 
topazes, held by gilt cords, and the set has a 
V-shaped piece for the front and back of the 





waist, a collar, cuffs, and a panel for the skirt. 
Pearl passementerie for bridal or other 
dresses has Rhine-stones at intervals that sparkle 
like diamonds. Pale blue bead passementerie is 
mounted on blue velvet ribbon in exquisite de- 
signs. The novelty for cloth dresses is bead em- 
vy on a velvet ground, 

Small comb-shaped hair-pins have the tops of 
red stones beautifully cut, or of fine gilt in imita- 
tion of filigree gold. Jet combs in the fashionable 
small sizes with only two prongs are sold for $2. 

Moss green, he sliotrope, and yellow are the éol- 
ors largely imported in silk stockings for even- 
ing wear. They are to be worn with dresses of 
corresponding color, or with black or white toi- 
lettes. Black stockings will remain in favor for 
day use and for the street. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConneLiy; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; James McCreery & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
and STern Broruers. 
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PERSONAL. 


Tue late Mrs. A. T. STEWART was © woman 
of large charities and a generous heart, and the 
newspapers have not done justice to her memo- 
ry in this respect. Probably no American wo- 
man of equal wealth spends as little as did Mrs. 
Stewart for the gratification of her personal 
wants. She lived in the magnificent palace that 
her husband built for her, but her heart was in 
the religious and charitable agencies of the 
great Cathedral at Garden City. 

—A physician of some observation recently 
assured one of his patients, whose mother and 
maternal uncle had died of heart-disease, that 
heart-disease is not hereditary. He had never 
seen any evidence, he said, to convince him that 
it was, notwithstanding the general popular be- 
lief to the contrary. 

—The performances of Mr. THEODORE THOM 
As’s famous orchestra are even better this year 
than last. Meanwhile Mr. THomas himself 
pays strict attention to business, and disdains 
to step an inch out of his way for purposes of 
notoriety. The Cincinnatians are still proud 
of Mr. THomas’s connection with their city, and 
the hack-drivers point with pride to his old home 
in the suburbs when showing the sights to vis- 
itors 

—VANDERLYN the artist, who, when a boy, 
made a life-like sketch of AARON Burr, and was 
afterward patronized by him, lies in an honored 
but unmarked grave at Rondont, New York, 
Burr’s grave at Princeton, New Jersey, is mark- 
ed by a thick white slab with a rounded top. 
The pedestal of the monument is more chipped 
than any other stone in Princeton’s historic 
cemetery. 

-No American dramatist of repute ever wrote 
a play which he was unwilling that his daugh- 
ter shonld witness on the stage. In France, 
Sarpou and several of his brother authors hold 
that a play may be fit for a wife, but not fit for 
her unmarried daughter. np has now set 
to work to write a play that will be fit for both. 

—The Essex County Hunt gave a a bril liant ball 
at Orange, New Jersey, on the night of the 26th 
of October. The stage of the Opera-house—or 
Music Hall, as it is called—was used as a supper- 
room, and when the curtain rose at midnight a 
series of prettily laid tables was disclosed, all of 
them ready for the banqueters. Dancing took 
place in an adjoining hall, and the auditorium 
of the Opera-house was used as a rec ‘eption-room. 
The scarlet dress-coats of the members of the 
Hunt added to the picturesqueness of the scene, 
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and pleased the fair partners in the dance. New 
York, Newark, Moutelair, and Orange were rep- 
resented, and the gowns of the ladies were chal- 
lenges to Wortu. The members of the Hunt 
are real sportsmen, Who pursue real foxes over 
fence and ditch. 

—The Rev. Dr. Duryea, of Boston, left his 
sick-bed to marry a couple who had been wait- 
ing for a clergyman an hour in the South Con- 
gregational Churel, in the presence of a large 
and fashionable company of invited guests. The 
Rev. Epwakpb Evexetr Hace had been expect- 
ed to perform the ceremony, but, through some 
misunderstanding, was not ou hand, although 
diligent search had been made for him. 

One of ring CLEVELAND’S little cousins has 
brought to tl : White House a beautiful Angora 
en, whit 4 shares with Hector, the poodle, 
the attentions of the younger guests. The an- 
imosity between Hector and the kitten is strong, 
and growing. 


kitt 


—Dr. Mary Putnam Jacost and Miss GRACE 
H. Dopeer, daughter of Mr. Wi_utamM E, Dopee, 
have been proposed as members of the Board 

f Education. Two vacancies in the Board will 


occur this autumn, and the number of women 


teachers in the pub schools is very large. 
Mayor Grace, in whom is vested the power of 
appointment, has not yet signified his inten- 


tions in the matter. 
—The Rev. Geratp F 
years a faithful and honor 


Dae, for 
d missionar 


fourteen 
vy in Syria, 








died in that country on the 6th of October. His 
four-year-old daughter Carris died on the 12th 
of October, and his father, GeraLp F, Dag, tl 

*hiladelp met ithe 19th. The eldest 
daughter of the y died a few months 
ago. His widow daughter of President 
Buss, of Beyrout College, Syria. 

—Madame BarTuor DI is as enthusiastic as 
her husband over the felicity of site and the 
monumental success of the statue of Liberty. 
She has received an extraordinary number of 


social courtesies during her stay in this city 

—Mr. ABRAMS ~ WITT’S son is a member of 
Princeton College, and has a fondness for out 
door sports, and an excellent standing as a 
scholar, 


—Mrs. WARREN NeEwWcompB, who has 






given 

$100,000 to Tulane University, New Orleans, as 
a memorial of her daughter, is a native of Ken- 
tucky and a resident of this city. She is well 
known in New On eans, pane r there 
many years. Although the most important, this 
is by no means the fir st of her public charities. 
—M. De Lesseps | ught one of bis daughters 





his latest visit, but 
lildren with their mother in France. 
i r suffered from sea-sickness during 
the voyage, but the octogenarian father did not. 

WititamM H. Crocker, the second son of 
CHARLES CROCKER, Of San Fri inciseo, was ma) 
ried recently, and his father’s wedding present 
to his son was a building site on his own grounds 
and a house which will be one of the hundsom- 
est residences on California Street hill. 

—General VALLEJO, who played so prominent 
a partin the early history of California, and who 
once owned a principality in Sonoma County, is 
now living on iis last small remnant of land in 
the suburbs of the town of Sonoma. He bas 
just t brougs ow a suit in San Francisco to recover 
possession ( \ porti m of the Presidio, or mili- 
tarv seeumaltar te of that citv, which he claims 
under a Mexican grant, confirmed to him in 1836. 

—Henry D. Wootre has just returned to San 
Francisco from a year’s sojourn near Cape Lis- 
burne, on the Alaskan coast, about 250 miles 
within the aretie circle. He had charge of a 
whaling station there, ind utilized his large lei- 
sure by making sledge journeys as far north as 
Point Barrow, and over a large extent of terri- 
tory in the extreme northwest corner of Alaska, 
He has fourteen boxes of curios for the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and has gathered much valu- 
able data in regard to the customs and traditions 
of the natives. 

—Among recent visitors to the Yosemite were 
the Duchesse de Luynes and the young Due de 
Luynes, Baron Erspacu and Baron HENNINGs, 
of Germany, and Lords Asapurton, DurHAM, 
and Henry Pawtet, of England. A larger 
number of tourists has entered the valley this 
year than during any previous season. 

—The day nursery of Grace Chureh 
mothers who desire to go from home in order 
to earn their living to leave their ehildren in 
charge of Miss Woo.sey and her assistants until 
night. The children are fed, taught,and wash- 
ed, and allowed to disport themselves in a large 
play-room. 

—Mr. GEORGE BANCROFT is 
cester, Massachusetts, and at the recent musical 
festival in that city the audience arose and wel- 
comed him most warmly. The historian bowed 
his thanks from a front seat in the gallery. 

One of the inmates of the Forrest Home, in 
Philadelphia, is Mr. J. A. Smiru, for many years 
a member of the Boston Museum company. It 
was his habit to pass a part of his time at a tai- 


to this country dur 











enables 


a native of Wor- 


lor’s cutting-board while active in his profes- 
sion, and he now comes to Boston every year 
and engages with a theatrical costumer, whose 


customers he entertains with 
plays and players while 
doublet and hose. 

Mr. WituLiaM F. Aptuorp, the musical critic 
of the Boston Transcript, is to deliver a short 
course of lectures upon musical subjects before 
the Lowell Institute of that city. 

—Mr. Oakes AMEs has presented to the Memo- 
rial Chureh, at Plymouth, Massachusetts, a bell 
cast nearly a hundred years ago by the REVERES. 

—Commodore R. B. ForsBes will deliver an ad- 
dress early in December before the Bostonian 
Society upon the now long-lost China trade of 
Salem and Portsmouth, with personal reminis- 
cences of old merchauts and captains, 

—As President of the Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society, Mr. George H. CuicKertne, 
elected in place of the late Mr. CHARLES C. Per 
KINS, succeeds his father and his brother. 

—The first public reception ever given by a 
leading Chinese dignitary to foreign ministers 
in China took place in Pekin last month, when 
Prince Cuu’n, the head of the Foreign Office, 
invited the European diplomates to an elaborate 
dinner. Thespeeches of the ministers all voiced 
the desire for closer commercial intercourse 
with China and the preservation of friendly re- 
lations. When the Marquis Tsene returns from 
Europe and takes charge of the Foreign Office, 
it is expected that such social gatherings as 
these will be held regularly, and it is even hint- 
ed thas the young Emperor may be induced to 
give audience to Europeans, 


reminiscences of 
helping to fit them to 
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MRS. JAMES BROWN POTTER. nape ers eats i ——“a oo — 
GINCE the days when the workmen of Paris ) 


| Mrs. Potter’s costumes were quite the rage dur- 
dipped their caps in blood, and their wives, ing the London season. One of her most beau- 


like themselves, wore the bonnet rouge, fashion tiful toilettes was of pearl gray satin brocaded 
and politics have gone hand in hand in almost with large round gray velvet daisies. The skirt 





every country save our own. The fall of Na- 
poleon the Third and the exile of the Empress 


was made with a very long tra 


while the front breadth was of 








Eugénie lost Paris the first place for originality Over this hangs a fringe about tl 

in style of dress. Eugénie was gone, and no composed of tiny steel beads. T! 

longer cared to create new Wwilettes. The world V-shaped neck, around w ire folds of the 

turned to the next fair dame to copy and follow gray crape; angel sleeves of crape, looped up to 

in fashions, and found the beautiful Princess of the shoulder so as to display the entire arm, are 

Wales. Henceforth she was accorded the first surmounted by an epaulette of steel beads, from 

place in the world of fashion, and straightway which hangs steel ge to the elbow, so 

we talked of English hats and gowns as the cor- that the arm is disclosed through the strands 

rect thing, as once we thought only of such as of beads. Pearl gray gants de Suéde complete 
| were imported from Paris. : this marvellously beautiful toilette, which was 


It is not often that one of our own American 
belles becomes patriotic in the matter of toilettes, 
but the past season in London Mrs. James Brown 
Potter created quite a stir by the beauty of her 
costumes as well as by her own charm of manner. 

Her wardrobe was well supplied with every- 
thing appropriate and elegant, but one day at a 
reception the conversation turned upon the new- 
ly expressed promise of England’s Queen to min- 
gle more with the world, to entertain, and wear 
more elaborate costumes, as an impetus to Eng- 


made expressly for Mrs. Potter to wear at Mrs 
Paget's ball at the beginning of her very success- 
ful season. The jewels worn with this dress 
were diamonds and sap] 

Another stylisl 
of Wales’s ball 


heavy mauve satin with 








The back breadths divide in the centre, revealing 
a lavender satin petticoat covered with pleatings 
of lavender tulle. The front breadth has a puffed 


over-dress of this tulle profusely decorated with 





lish trade and industry. ‘ You do not feel the lavender moiré ribbons. There is a low-necked 
need of such aid among your fashionable people Y, pointed basque which laces down the back. Folds 
because you have no domestic manufacture of Y of lavender tulle adorn the neck. It is almost 
rich materials,” said an English friend to Mrs. y sleeveless, a simple tulle-trimmed strap passing 
Potter. ‘Do we not?” she replied. “I will show Y Y over the shoulder. Worn with this is a large 
you. I will wear to the next reception an Amer- l corsage bouquet of purple and bright yellow velvet 
ican fabric.” 4 flowers. This was considered one of the most 

This was told from one to another until it be- YY effective toilettes worn by Mrs. Potter while in 
came a matter for discussion if the fair Amer- Y London. 


S 


ican would really be so patriotic as to be deter- 
mined to show the Londoners her own country 
could fairly compete with them in manufacture. 
The night came. Nearly all had assembled when 
Mrs. Potter entered the apartment, looking quite 
as if she were a picture cut from an old canvas. 
She wore a soft clinging silk of pale terra-cotta, 
beneath the surface of which were indistinctly 
seen large flowers, pink, with green leaves, their 
very indistinetness adding to the effect, and blend 
ing in harmony. A high ruff, puffed sleeves, a 
profusion of coffee-colored lace for decoration, 
and a golden girdle around the waist completed 


Still another beautiful dress is of white satin 
with a stripe two inches wide of brocaded lattice- 
work. It is en train, with full front breadth of 
the brocade ; the 
bias folds of white silk 
ed by white bugle beads, which are sewed 


e panels are composed of 





renadine, each fold head 





rately. There is a profusion of white moiré 
bons, and here and there, where the panels join 


the front breadth, clusters of white ost: 





ech tips. 
The waist is a pointed basque with V-shaped 
neck, trimmed with white silk grenadine, puffed 
] 


on, and dotted all over with tiny white cut beads ; 


upon the corsage a large cluster of ostrich tips 





th bows and ends ot white 


moiré ribbon: angel sleeves of white grenadine, 


the picture. “Is that exquisite toilette really fastened down 
the product of American looms?” asked a friend. 
“Yes; and of American design ; 


all, the designer is a woman,” said Mrs. Potter 


and better than caught up to the shoulders, and trimmed with 





white bead fringe This dress was made for the 
grand dinner and ball given by Mrs. Mackey at 
which the Prinee was present, and which was 





“T like to wear these dresses,” she added 






ticularly when I am out of my own MRS. A. T. STEWART.—(See Pace 763.) 
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and she gently caressed the soft silken gown. the talk of all London 
“These fabrics are designed by Mrs. Wheeler panying portrait of the lady is of pale yellowish. | frequently worn by Mrs. Potter in London, and | Mrs. Potter looks regal in a mahogany-colored 
who, with her daughter, Miss Dora Wheeler, has green, brocaded, with just an outline of vellow | wherever they were seen elicited admiration, and plush dress, with side panels of satin folds, with 
a studio in New York.’ around the figures. The collar and cuffs are of | scored a success for American production as well | figures like embroidery, and scalloped edges of 

From the peculiarity of style in which these | bright moss green velvet. Mrs. Potter being tall | as for the fair wearer. plush upon each fold. This dress has long coat 
dresses worn by Mrs. Potter are made, they are | and lithe, this full, gathered style of costume | This picture of Mrs. Potter is one of the best | sleeves, is high at the throat, and is closed down 
called “art dresses.” The dress in the accom- | is particularly becoming. These dresses were | that was taken recently in London by Mendels- | the front of the basque with bronze Roman pearl 
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buttons. A shoulder cape of old yellow Irish 
point lace is worn with this, and wide cuffs to 
match. 

Mrs. Potter always wears black when she re- 
cites. The dress worn by her at the recitation 
before the ex-Empress Eugénie was of black satin, 
with very fully draped over-dress of black lace, 
upon which are large beaded polka dots, and 
trimming of jet beads as large as walnuts. Long 
angel sleeves of the Jace extend nearly to the 
bottom of the skirt; these sleeves hang straight, 
but are left open at the front seam to the shoul- 
der to give the arm full play. The neck is low, 
and in front is ornamented with a jet dagger. 


One unusually beautiful evening dress is of | 


white silk tulle embroidered with large gold fig- 
ures in real tinsel thread. The back of the cor- 
sage has a scarf of yellow moiré, Starting from 
the seam under the left arm, where it is display- 
ed the full width, extending from shoulder to 
waist line. It crosses the back diagonally, and 
is gathered into a space of two inches at the right 
hip, ending in long loops of yellow moiré ribbon. 
A similar costume is of black grenadine embroid- 
ered with large gold figures. These dresses are 
procured by Lady Charlotte Schreiber through 
her daughter Lady Wiuburn, whose husband is 
the English Minister to Constantinople. The 
embroideries are done by the native needle-wo- 
men there, and Lady Charlotte Schreiber sells 
them to her friends, using the proceeds for the 
many large charities in which she is interested, 

This may seem an unusual mode of procuring 
money, to an American lady, but the English ladies 
belonging to the aristocracy are so secure in their 
positions that nothing of this kind in the least 
from them. It is well known that a 
certain impoverished duchess keeps a millinery 
establishment on Bond Street, London, but, as a 
friend said of her, * the fact that she sells bonnets 
makes her none the less the daughter of a 
duke.” 

Mrs. Potter’s departure for France on Novem- 
ber 6, where she will take up her residence with 
Minister McLane, her uncle, is a blow to New 
York society for the coming winter, and is the 
death knell of the proposed theatre for amateur 
performance. Mrs. Potter will be absent from 
eight to ten months. We shall undoubtedly hear 
of ber in the French capital during the coming 
gayeties, as we have during the London season 
just ended. 
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Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser. 
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CHAPTER XLIUL. 


THE GOLDEN BOWL, 


TJ\HERE was running to and fro in the streets of 

Beaton Brows, and once again excited crowds 
gathered in the market-place, where women’s 
flushed cheeks, shrill voices sharpened by tears, 
and passionate reproaches matched the men’s 
pale faces, deep oaths, and fiercer threats. That 
run ‘on the bank, thougli it had been stopped for 
the moment, had left its mark on the receipts 
and revenues, and the underground flow, that had 
been going on for some years now, had poured 
toward the outfall with rather more violence than 
before. 

By this time not a security that had ever been 
deposited in the bank for safety was there, and 
the japanned tin boxes, ostentatiously painted 
and scrupulously dusted, were as fallacious wit- 
nesses as the well-bound books masking a libra- 
ry door, or the wooden sugar-loaves on a grocev’s 
shelves. All the men—still more all the women 
—who had trusted the handsome, smiling, plea- 
sure-loving banker had bitter cause to lament 
their misplaced confidence, with leisure now to 
bewail their vanished property, transferred by 
clever financial conjuring from their hands to 
his. The ruin of hundreds of small depositors 
strewed his path as dead insects strew the ground 
after the unseen blight or the open storm. Chil- 
dren left penniless, the old made destitute, the 
industrious disabled, the hope of the ambitious 
destroyed—these were the crue] commentaries on 
the secret war against his fellow-men which the 
popular banker of Beaton Brows had been carry- 
ing on with smiles on his lips and death in his 
hand—this was the price paid for his hunters, 
his wine, his pictures, his generosities to the 
pretty women who trusted him. Luxury, debt, 
defaleation, were the triple strands of the rope 
by which Hugh Arrol had throttled both his con- 
science and humanity. 

But now the game was up; the last stakes 
had been raked in; the time for his own pay- 
ment had come round, and he could not redeem 
his forfeits. So, taking a careless, good-humor- 
ed farewell of his unconscious wife—for a short 
run up to London on business, he said, to be 
home in four or five days at the longest—the 
banker left Beaton Brows forever, and under a 
feigned name passed into the dream-land he had 
foreseen—to the sunny shores of Spain, where 
*herwas at least safe from the prosaic presence 
of the police. 

In a few days the bubble burst, and the truth 
was made known. Then came the crash of a 
general despair, wherein sympathy was dead, for 
no one had a surplus to spare from his own self- 
pity. The Daymans were absolutely ruined, and 
the fine fortune to be inherited by the pretty boy 
went out like a puff of smoke, as the hopes of 
the children by the former marriage had gone 
out before. The Gaysworthys were “ winged”— 
not slain outright like the Daymans, but crippled 
so far as to be afterward obliged to let their 





* Begun in Hauren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XIX. 








house on a three years’ agreement, and take ref- 
uge on the Continent, where we shall some day 
meet them again. But the Ellacombes and the 
Harcourts were safe. Neither Grant nor the rec- 
tor had sincerely trusted the handsome scoun- 
drel; and though neither had foreseen a tithe of 
his villany, each had felt him to be shaky, and 
so had refrained from carting his own bricks and 
mortar to the quicksand, 

It was the little people, however, who suffered 
the most. Small farmers, small shopkeepers, 
and those of a larger way of business too, lost 
their accumulated savings of years, and their 
bankruptey broke up the benches of others. As 
Mr. Henry Askew sat in the consul’s office at 
Malaga, and read the list of bankruptcies at 
Jeaton Brows, in Fellshire, he felt really sorry 
for them all, and said, “ Poor devils!” quite hu- 
manely, below his breath. He took care not to 
say it aloud. For all his smooth-shaven face, 
luxuriant locks of snow-white hair, blue specta- 
cles, and change of name, it was as well not to 
show feeling for nor cognizance of the district 
whence the fraudulent bankrupt Hugh Arrol had 
fled. And as he had saved enough out of his 
neighbors’ pockets to live in comfort in the sun- 
shine for many years yet to come, he forbore to 
worry himself about the irremediable, but sipped 
his wine with as much gusto as when he had 
made Mr. Harcourt satirical, Grant Ellacombe 
doubtful, and old Htmphrey Clinton jealous by 
the superiority of his brands and the date of his 
vintages so freely offered at Knocker House. 

Poor round-faced Elsie was as much to be pit- 
ied as the rest. She was a foolish little woman, 
granted; but folly is not vice, and for all her 
wsthetic flirtation with her lank-limbed Petrarch 
she had been an honest wife, and silly rather 
than faulty for the rest, Now her case was pit- 
iable enough, and her end of the stick was weight- 
ed with lead. Alone and undefended—sheltered 
only by Mrs. Ellacombe, who took her to the Knoll 
as if she had been a deserted child—she had to 
bear the brunt of the disclosures that fell on her 
like so much fire from heaven, Her nature was 
not made to hold large passions, but so much 
shame and despair as could fill her shallow little 
soul filled hers, and made life a very uncomfort- 
able and melancholy thing. She had really loved 
that debonair Philistine of hers. He had been 
a caressing, generous, tolerant, and good-temper- 
ed husband, had yielded with a good grace to 
her follies, had flattered her in the prettiest way 
imaginable, and had never wearied of his work ; 
and she had had no more doubt of him than she 
had of the root beneath the flower, the bird be- 
hind the song. And now she had to realize that 
her trust had been in vain, and that she bore the 
name of a map who, if law had its rights and 
justice were done to sin, would be in the cells 
picking oakum, after having passed through tle 
dock of the Old Bailey. 

There was nothing for her but to go back to 
her father’s house, where she was neither wife 
nor daughter — without rights, without claims, 
kept on charity, and made to feel the weight of 
the dole—and where she was but impatiently 
regarded by her sisters, who dreaded her presence 
among them as a hinderance, not a help to their 
own settlement. For she was by far the pretti- 
est of them all, and miles away the silliest; and 
either point gave disastrous standards of com- 
parison. But family solidarity is a duty, come 
what may, and though the crust given may be 
pared away at the edges, and the butter thereon 
but sparsely spread, still it has to be given at all 
costs, and accepted guand méme, steeped in bitter 
tears as it may be. 

For a further nail in the coffin of her dead hap- 
piness, her father and mother were Philistines of 
the most pronounced type, and her sisters ridi- 
culed her bilious colors and queer-cut garments, 
while the dogs of disesteem yelped at her heels 
all through. 

Nor was it a very sweet-smelling posy in her 
present thorny path to know that her faithless 
knight had engaged himself to Sophia Clinton. 
No one but himself and mouse-like Ethel knew 
that he had first tempted Providence and sought 
his fate through her. When she said him nay, 
as gently and as inexorably as Yetta Carew had 
said it before, he transferred himself to Sophia. 
And Sophia was too anxious to be her own mis- 
tress and the ruler of a house and husband to be 
either cruel or careful. For himself, he was in 
the mental state of a man who is determined to 
marry, when, if one woman refuses him, he tries 
another, and scarcely knows the difference. He 
wanted to break the last lingering thread of the 
silken tie which had bound him to Elsie Arrol’s 
short, broad, fleshy feet. He was still in love, in 
his red-eyed, feeble way, with Yetta. As she had 
repulsed him, it was therefore of very little con- 
sequence to him who took the head of the table 
at Five Oaks with himself as the appendage. It 
was not a very sublime attitude of mind, but it 
was characteristic, and Lady Jane and her daugh- 
ter profited. 

But greatest of all the causes for talk, which 
made Beaton Brows as noisy as a murnmurous 
beehive before swarming, was the news that went 
like a lightning flash from end to end of the 
county that the Brent Fell mine had at last come 
upon lead — pure, rich, and in quantities —and 
that the fine old Family was now saved, It had 
crept about the place, by those secret methods of 
which no one knows the course nor the source, 
that Paston Carew held all the bonds, and intend- 
ed to sell up the owners when the time of fore- 
closure should have arrived. Comments of no 
friendly kind backed these rumors. Beaton 
Brows, faithful to old traditions, held it for sin 
that one who was even below the natural status 
of a stranger should desire the repayment of his 
money if at the loss of an aristocratic autoch- 
thon. This report of evil intentions coming on 
that which made the dead beggar his mother— 
the Patty of history and the Creature of infamous 
repute—added fuel to the fire of public indig- 








nation burning against the miser. And though 
hitherto that fire had been smouldering rather 
than flaming, after the finding of the lead it 
threatened to break out in unmistakable fashion 
enough, and to burn up the social position and 
moral character of Paston Carew like chaff in a 
furnace, His personal miserliness, his hardness 
as a guardian, his severity as a magistrate, his 
declared birth and his undeclared opinions, all 
contributed to his unpopularity; and now his 
known intention to have dispossessed the Clin- 
tons and taken the Hall for himself—when these 
last should have been ruined—gave the coup de 
grace to the lingering remains. 

All said they had made up their minds to cut 
the millionaire when he should have ousted the 
Clintons. No one confessed to the smallest wa- 
vering of fidelity to the Ancient House, to the 
smallest feeling of friendship for Paston—no 
one save the Ej'esombes and the Gaysworthys; 
and thesedemut_ d to that problematic ostracism 
—the one for the sense of fairness, the other for 
the unexhausted chance of pickings. For poor 
dear Babs and Darling, being in such limp case 
for their own parts, thought it well to have a 
hand in their neighbor’s bread pans when they 
could—their own oven being soe cold—and Plan- 
chette might yet prove as good a friend at need 
as ever was stout Sir William of Deloraine. It 
was easy, too, for the world to flourish its flag 
now. Wise after the event; brave when the bat- 
tle is over; loyal when loyalty brings no disgrace, 
but, contrariwise, increase of honor—do we not 
all know the way of the world? And Beaton 
Brows went that way with the rest, 

At Clinton the success of the mine was, in good 
truth, the release of sorrowing souls from Hades 
and their safe translation into Elysium. It took 
off the horrible nightmare by which the Family 
had been so long oppressed, and once more en- 
abled them to breathe freely. Those fatal bonds 
redeemed; Maurice the sure inheritor; Sophia 
engaged to Fitz-George Standish, and Fitz-George 
Standish not demanding anything like an appre- 
ciable dower—were they not of those who might 
sing Io Pans without the danger of a false note 
among the chords? But one remained to mar 
the harmony of the rest, and Lanfrey’s engage- 
ment to Yetta was that false note. 

“Tf we could prevail on him to abandon this 
insane affair!” said my Lady Jane, with the sub- 
lime self-forgetfulness of pride when it has low- 


ered its horn as it skirted by ruin, and now raises | 
“Tt is so shock- | 


it again as it touches success. 
ing to think of one of Us married to that dread- 
ful man’s daughter, after all that has happened, 
too!” 

“T do not see how we can prevent it, Jane,” 


said French, with that air of doubt which masks | 


resolution and keeps courtesy intact. 
from ruin freed him for the moment from his ac- 
customed fetters by the increase of self-assertion ; 
Yetta had a very warm place in his heart; and 
he was above all things an honorable gentleman 
—outside making debts he could not pay. ‘“ We 
have encouraged it, you see, when we wanted it,” 
he continued; “and Lan’s heart is set on the 
girl, and she is herself as good as gold, and a 
girl any man might be proud of. So I do not see 
how we can set our faces against it now.” 

“When we sanctioned it, that dreadful tragedy 
had not taken place,” returned Lady Jane. “* We 
had every reason to believe that wretched person 
was dead and almost forgotten. Now when the 
whole thing has been brought to light again, and 
made into a nine days’ wonder, it alters all our re- 
lations. We have quite good cause, French, to 
discountenance the engagement, and compel Lan- 
frey to break it off.” 

“To what good if we do?” said French. ‘ Lan- 
frey is as determined to marry the girl as—what 
shall I say ?--as I was determined to marry you, 
my dear. To forbid him would be to add to the 
scandals, already quite thick enough, that of a 
Clinton’s runaway match with old Carew’s daugh- 
ter. We had better take it, Jane, with a good 
grace. Bitter pills that have to be swallowed do 
not go down any the easier because of wry 
faces.” 

“T cannot!” said Lady Jane—“ I cannot receive 
that Creature’s half-illegitimate granddaughter 
as my son’s wife. C'est plus fort que moi, 
French !” 

* Needs must, old dear,” he answered, socthing- 
ly. “ Besides, Jane—remember—it goes a little 
with our honor, don’t you see? We encouraged 
the marriage when we were in the old fellow’s 
power and wanted to conciliate him, and all that 
—when in fact we wanted to save the estate for 
at least one of our sons. Do you think it would 
be quite fair—quite like gentlefolks, pur sang— 
if we threw it up now when we are out of the 
wood and don’t need help? What was done in 
the green we must stand byinthedry. We have 
more to think of, you see, than that kind of pub- 
lie repute which is touched by an outside smireh. 
We have our honor to take care of, and honor 
keeps us faithful to our word.” 

“ And you were so strong against it in the be- 
ginning! How inconsistent men are!” said Lady 
Jane, angrily. 

“And having given way for certain reasons 
stronger than my objections, I will stand to my 
word,” returned French, with ominous gravity. 

“You are Quixotic, French,” said Lady Jane, 
petulantly. “ You should have lived a thousand 
years ago.” 

“So Maurice says,” he answered, with a laugh. 
“But I am content to live now, and set as good 
an example to others as I can.” 

“T question if it is a good example. I hold it 
a very bad one in these odious democratic times,” 
was his wife’s rejoinder—woman - like, bent on 
having the last word. 

Meanwhile the most miserable man between 
earth and sky was this same Paston Carew, the 
successful millionaire. Successful as a money- 
grubber, yes; but in naught else. Outside his 
gold, everything had failed him, and he stood 





His release | 














where men stand when they have realized the 
falsehood of hope and the futility of life. All 
that he had worked for had eluded him; and his 
great desire, so close on realization, was now like 
a painted tomb wherein a man lays his life’s love. 
He had been mocked and cheated on all sides. 
The sweet influences which had been about him 
—the spirits of the Beloved who had comforted 
and encouraged him—were figments of his own 
brain, and Planchette had lied in accordance 
with his own desires, The destruction of the 
Clintons was no longer possible, and the cup had 
been dashed from his lips just as he had thought 
to drink. Yetta’s deepest love had gone from 
him to another, and what remained as his had 
received a shock that had changed its character 
forever, Could he forget that look of horror in 
her eyes when she had swooned at his feet on 
recognizing his true self? He had given his 
word, and, truth to say, his love for her was too 
strong to make him able to break it, but all the 
same her marriage was another wound to his 
bleeding pride, another thorn in the awful crown 
pressed on his brow by fate. Had it been Man- 
rice, now that things had shifted as they had, he 
would not have felt so bitterly. At least she 
would have been mistress of Clinton; and her 
marriage would have redeemed his mother’s 
shame. But Lanfrey was emphatically nowhere 
in the scale of compensations. The younger son 
—it was he who would receive all, and give back 
nothing but an empty name stripped of all in- 
trinsic value. His—Paston’s—money would go 
to build up the fortunes of one of those he had 
hoped to destroy, and his daughter's happiness 
would be his sole reward. 

Would she be happy? For the moment, yes— 
for the short period of early fascimation before 
the inevitable time of satiety and disillusionment 
—and then ?—the tinsel would be tarnished, as 
all tinsel does tarnish. And then he thought of 
Aline, and for the first time wondered if ever 
that day of disenchantment would have come to 
him, had she lived till youth was gone and love 
had matured to fuller ripeness—or decay. In 
the utter hopelessness and despair of the moment 
he blasphemed his highest good, and groaned as 
he thought, “Even her love would have failed 
me !”” 

He saw no light where he stood, and round the 
whole horizon of his future ran the black River 
of Sorrows. His life was like a shattered crystal 
goblet which could neither be mended nor recon- 
structed. He had struggled with fate, and he 
had been overthrown. He had tried to command 


| circumstances, and he had been overtaken and 
| overwhelmed. 


The tower he had built up for 
his soul with so much care and pains, so much 
diligence and foresight, had been washed away in 
the flood, and he was left like one naked to laugh- 
ter when the leaves have fallen and the cold winds 
have come. There was no good in resisting. He 
had nothing left now for which to fight. The ut- 
most that remained to him was the manner that 
baffled, concealed, protected, and that had be- 
come a second nature, 

When French came to him the day after the 
London lawyeriad paid into his bank the checks 
which redeemed’ the bonds, Paston received his 


| old enemy in precisely the same way as before. 


Glassy-eyed, impenetrable, undecipherable, his 
face was a mask, his manner a cere-cloth, through 
which showed neither enmity nor kindness, nei- 
ther annoyance nor exultation. The bonds were 
redeemed—yes, certainly; and now the estate 
was unencumbered, and he, Paston, had no more 
tosay. It must be a relief to Mr. Clinton to have 
realized from the mine, which would probably 
yield a fabulous fortune before exhausted. Min- 
ing property was indeed, as he said, eminently 
uncertain; and from day to day no one knew 
whether the pick would strike success or ruin. 

He bore what French knew to be his bitter 
disappointment with such heroic self-restraint 
that the generous-hearted country gentleman felt 
for him a respect mingled with pity, which went 
near to reach over all the shortcomings of the 
past. But he expected a difference of form, a 
change of front, when it should come to the 
question of settlements on Lanfrey’s marriage. 
He knew, as every one in Beaton Brows knew 
by now, the half-insane avarice which was the 
central canker of Paston’s nature, and he was 
prepared for a fight, on the issue of which the 
marriage should hang. So much he had promised 
Lady Jane. If he could not make superb terms, 
Lanfrey should not take the girl; if he could, 
the boy might go farther and fare worse; and 
his fortune would be secure and their honor re- 
deemed. 

When they came to the point, however, Paston 
might have been a wax figure stuffed full of gold, 
for all the resistance he made. At the smallest 
pressure he yielded, and the harder he was 
pressed the more he yielded. French was frankly 
astounded, and his manner betrayed his feeling. 
He explained it to himself by this base-born fel- 
low’s natural ambition to see his daughter mar- 
ried into the oldest family in Fellshire. He read 
by the light of preconceived ideas—as we all do 
—and saw nothing of the sorrowful truth, the 
man’s moral collapse on the shattering of his 
life’s great hope. What was substantially death 
he took as lécheté, and only the broad magna- 
nimity of his own nature prevented his despising 
as heartily as he had just now respected. 

He refrained, too, from giving an unfriendly 
color to things when he went home and told Lady 
Jane how he had sped. He merely said that he 
had found Mr, Carew disposed to be quite fair 
and even generous, and that Lanfrey would do 
well, which was but scant comfort to my Lacy. 
Now that the family Pactolus was in spate they 
could have afforded to keep their younger son 
like a gentleman, prior to his marrying a woman 
of birth and fortune combined—on his way to 
the Wool-sack. And Paston’s generosity, which 
had clinched the marriage, was not what it would 
liave been a few weeks ago, had he dowered Yet- 
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ta for the benefit of Maurice and the salvation of 
the estate. She had, however, to take things as 
they came, and to make the best of the irreme- 
diable. But Lanfrey and Yetta at Mock-Beggar 
would be thorns—and she did not disguise that 
fact and call them roses. 

“It is well,” said Paston, coldly, when Lanfrey 
thanked him with a young man’s effusiveness of 
gratitude for the generous provision he had prom- 
ised to make. 

His gratitude was not for himself. He could 
well have been one of the noble little band of 
plain livers and high thinkers who keep morality 
alive and the world on the upward way. But, 
man-like, he rejoiced that Yetta would have all 
that with which love would dower the beloved. 
And he was grateful to her father for her, not 
for himself, with whom the flesh-pots did not 
count. 

‘You have been nobly generous,” he said, offer- 
ing his hand. 

Paston laid his in the broad frank palm as if 
it had been a dead thing within which a fire was 
burning. 

“She is my only child,” he answered, coldly. 
How livid and wan he looked! “She has chosen 
her own path, and little as I like the connection 
—you know that,” he added, sharply, lifting up 
his eyes with a sudden fierce flash, strangely at va- 
riance with his studiously constrained manner— 
“Tam none the more released from my obliga- 
tions. Because she is wilful and disobedient she 
must not be left to starve.” 

“No! no! dear father,” said Yetta, who came 
in at this moment, and caught the last words; 
“not wilful, not disobedient—only faithful to 
my word and loyal to my love.” 

“Tt is the same sentiment differently phrased,” 
he answered; “the same object at different an- 
Your method does not vitiate mine.” 

“It breaks my heart to think that you are dis- 
pleased with me,” said Yetta, going closer to her 
father and putting her arms round him. 

“A heart-break which I fancy will not be long 
in mending,” he returned, cynically. “A lover 
dispossesses a father as a cuckoo dispossesses 
the hedge-sparrow. And the cuckoo sings, but 
the hedge-sparrow dies.” 

“ Father, dearest father, have some little mer- 
cy on me!” cried Yetta, bursting into tears 
“You loved my mother, and she went with you 
from her own people. But was she unfaithful 
to them? Cannot you believe that I too may 
love Lanfrey as she loved you, and yet be faith- 
ful and true to you as well?” 

Her arms were still about him, holding him 
closely clasped; her sweet blue eyes, at once 
bright and soft with tears, looked with loving 
pleading into his ; her parted lips, drv and slight- 
ly swollen, were as pathetic as the Cenci’s; and 
Paston loved her as he loved no one else alive— 
and only Aline dead. 

“Dry your eyes,” he said, gently, kissing her 
forehead. ‘‘ You know I cannot bear your tears, 
Yetta. They make a woman of me, and shame 
me for my weakness. Kiss me, child,” 
said, straining her tohim. “Kiss me, and let me 
see you smile. If I have wayward and 
jealous, forgive me. You can afford to be gen- 
erous. I have no one but vou, and you have 
left me. But I am not envious. It is, and it 
must be. Be to her as fond and true as [ was 
to her mother,” he continued, turning to Lanfrey, 
“and my blessing will rest on you and yours for 
all your life. Love her, protect her, keep her 
happiness without a flaw, as you have to answer 
to God. And as you are to her, may God be 
to you! My blessing or my curse lies in these 
words. My child! my Yetta! my one sole joy 
and love! you will be happy, and you shall never 
have cause to reproach your father.” 

Again he held her to his heart with that con- 
vulsive pressure which almost threatened to crush 
what it clasped. Then once more kissing her 
face—this time her lips—and giving his hand to 
Lanfrey, he left the room; and they heard him 
cross the hall and lock the study door, as he was 
wont to do against intruders. 

Hours passed, and Yetta’s vague uneasiness, 
which had bleached the roses and chilled her joy, 
grew with the lengthening of the time into un- 
controllable terrors. 

“IT must see my father,” she said at last, break- 
ing away from her lover, and standing pale and 
trembling, her face turned to the door. 

“Why do you tremble so, my darling 
Lanfrey, tenderly. ‘“ What do you fear 

“T do not know; but I do fear,” she answered. 
“He was so pale and sad and unlike himself; 
and I—have I been selfish and undutiful ?” 

“ Answer that now,” he said, taking her in his 
arms, 

But she did not respond. 
“Come with me, Lanfrey. 
ther.” 

“Yes, let us go,” he replied; and hand in 
hand they crossed the hall, and stood by the door 
of the study, knocking. 

There was no response. When the silver cord 
is loosed and the golden bow] is broken, when 
the pitcher is broken at the fountain and the 
wheel is broken at the cistern, who should re- 
spond? Leaning back in his chair, his head sunk 
forward on his breast, his glazed eyes unclosed 
and turned, his lean hands clinched, his narrow 
hps unclosed; on the table splintered lengths 
and fragments of wood, which, pieced together, 
made a wheeled and heart-shaped machine, a 
mass of broken crystal, a pack of torn and half- 
burnt cards; on the writing-case a sheet of paper 
with one word only scrawled all across the page, 
one word only, “ Fool !’—from all this what re- 
sponse could be made? Within the room was 
the leaden silence of Death; but through the 
hall-door, flung open wide, came the spring-time 
songs of birds, and the mocking voice of the 
cuckoo calling to its mate from the cedar-tree on 
the lawn. 


gies. 


he then 


been 





> asked 





She only said: 
Let us go to my fa- 


THE END. 











Pomegranate Design for Dress Front. 
See illustration on page 760. 


PHIS design is for the front of a dress. It 

may be embroidered in various ways. One 
of the most effective methods is to darn the 
pomegranates and work the seeds in satin stitch. 
The flowers may be outlined and veined, follow- 
ing the lines of the design. The leaves can be 
worked in outline or stem stitch, or they may be 
embroidered solidly. The effect produced by 
working the entire design in outline is very good. 
The coloring of this design depends on the back- 
ground chosen. For a cream satin evening dress, 
shades of gold silk look well; for a black or 
brown satin or cashmere, the same colored silk 
may be used, the difference in texture of the ma- 
terials producing a fine effect. This design, 
with materials to embroider, may be procured at 
the Society of Decorative Art, No, 28 East Twen- 
ty-first Street, New York. 





THE WOODLANDERS.* 
By THOMAS HARDY, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

fg doctor’s professional visit to Hintock 

House was promptly repeated the next day 
and the next. He always found Mrs. Charmond 
reclining on a sofa, and behaving generally as 
became a patient who was in no great hurry to 
lose that title. On each occasion he looked 
gravely at the little scratch on her arm, as if it 
had been a serious wound. 

He had also, to his further satisfaction, found 
a slight scar on her temple, and it was very con- 
venient to put a piece of black plaster on this 
conspicuous part of her person in preference to 
gold-beater’s skin, so that it might catch the eyes 
of the servants, and make his presence appear 
decidedly necessary, in case there should be any 
doubt of the fact. 

“Oh! you hurt me!” she exclaimed one day. 

He was peeling off the bit of plaster on her 
arm, under which the scrape had turned the color 
of an unripe blackberry, previous to vanishing 
altogether. ‘Wait a moment, then; Pll damp 
it,” said Fitzpiers. He put his lips to the place, 
and kept them there till the plaster came off 
easily. “It was at your request I put it on,” 
said he. 

“TI know it,” she replied. “Is that blue vein 
still in my temple that used to show there? The 
sear must be just upon it, If the cut had been 
a little deeper, it would have spilt my hot blood 
indeed!” Fitzpiers examined so closely that his 
breath touched her tenderly, at which their eyes 
rose to an encounter, hers showing themselves as 
deep and mysterious as interstellar space. She 
turned her face away suddenly, “Ali! none of 
that—none of that; I cannot coquet with you!” 
she cried. ‘“ Don’t suppose I consent to for one 
moment. Our poor, brief, youthful hour of love- 
making was too long ago to bear continuing now. 
It is as well that we should understand each 
other on that point before we go further.” 

“Coquet! Nor I with you. As it was when I 
found the historic gloves, so it is now. I might 
have been and may be foolish ; but Lam no trifler. 
I naturally cannot forget that little space in which 
I flitted across the field of your vision in those 
days of the past, and the recollection opens up 
all sorts of imaginings.” 

“Suppose ny mother had not taken me away ?” 
she murmured, her dreamy eyes resting on the 
swaying tip of a distant tree. 

“T should have seen you again,” 

“ And then?” 

“Then the fire would have burnt higher and 
higher. What would have immediately followed 
I know not, but sorrow and sickness of heart at 
last.” 

ownage?” 

“Well, that’s the end of all love, according to 
Nature’s law. I can give no other reason.” 

“Oh, don’t speak like that,” she exclaimed. 
“Since we are only picturing the possibilities of 
that time, don’t for pity’s sake spoil the picture.” 
Her voice sank almost to a whisper as she added, 
with an incipient pout upon her full lips, “ Let 
me think at least that if you had really loved me 
at all seriously, you would have loved me for ever 
and ever!” 

“You are right—think it with all your heart,” 
said he. “It is a pleasant thought, and costs 
nothing. 

She weighed that remark in silence awhile. 
“Did you ever hear anything of me from then 
till now ?” she inquired. 

“Not a word.” 

“So much the better. 


” 


I had to fight the bat- 
tle of life as well as you. I may tell you about 
it some day. But don’t ever ask me to do it, and 
particularly do not press me to tell you now.” 

Thus the two or three days that they had 
spent in tender acquaintance on the romantic 
slopes above the Neckar were stretched out in 
retrospect to the length and importance of 
years ; made to form a canvas for infinite fancies, 
idle dreams, luxurious melancholies, and. sweet, 
alluring assertions which could neither be proved 
nor disproved. Grace was never mentioned be- 
tween them, but a rumor of his proposed domes- 
tic changes somehow reached her ears. 

“ Doctor, you are going away!” she exclaimed, 
confronting him with accusatory reproach in her 
large dark eyes no less than in her rich cooing 
voice. “Oh yes, you are,” she went on, springing 
to her feet with an air which might almost have 
been called passionate. “It is no use denying 
it. You have bought a practice at Budmouth. I 
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don’t blame you. Nobody can live at Hintock— 
least of all a professional man who wants to keep 
abreast of recent discovery. And there is no- 
body here to induce such a one to stay for other 
reasons. That’s right—that’s right; go away.” 

“ But no, I have not actually bought the prac- 
tice as yet, though I am indeed in treaty for it. 
And, my dear friend, if I continue to feel about 
the business as I feel at this moment, perhaps I 
may conclude never to go at all.” 

“ But you hate Hintock and everybody and ev- 
erything in it that you don’t mean to take away 
with you?” 

Fitzpiers contradicted this idea in his most vi- 
bratory tones, and she lapsed into the frivolous 
archness under which she hid passions of no 
mean strength —strange, smouldering, erratic 
passions, kept down like a stifled conflagration, 
but bursting out now here, now there—the only 
certain element in their directness being its unex- 
pectedness. If one word could have expressed 
her, it would have been Inconsequence. She was 
a woman of perversities, delighting in frequent 
contrasts. She liked mystery, in her life, in her 
love, in her history. To be fair to her, there was 
nothing in the latter which she had any great rea- 
son to be ashamed of, and many things of which 
she might have been proud; but it had never 
been fathomed by the honest minds of Hintock, 
and she rarely volunteered her experiences. As 
for her capricious nature, the people on her es- 
tates grew accustomed to it, and with that mar- 
vellous subtlety of contrivance in steering round 
odd tempers that is found in sons of the soil and 
dependents generally, they managed to get along 
under her government rather better than they 
would have done beneath a more equable rule. — 

Now, with regard to the doctor’s notion of 
leaving Hintock, he had advanced further toward 
completing the purchase of the Budmouth sur- 
geon’s good-will than he had admitted to Mrs. 
Charmond. The whole matter hung upon what 
he might do in the ensuing twenty-four hours. 
The evening after leaving her he went out into 
the lane, and walked and pondered between the 
high hedges, now greenish-white with wild clem- 
atis, here called “ old-man’s-beard,” from its as- 
pect later in the vear. 

The letter of acceptance was to be written that 
night, after which his departure from Hintock 
would be irrevocable. But could he go away, re- 
membering what had just passed? The trees, 
the hills, the leaves, the grass—each had been 
endowed and quickened with a subtle charm since 
he had discovered the person, and history, and 
above all mood, of their owner. There was ev- 
ery temporal reason for leaving it: it would be 
entering again into a world which he had only 
quitted in a passion for isolation, induced by a fit 
of Achillean moodiness after an imagined slight. 
His wife herself saw the awkwardness of their 
position here, and cheerfully weleomed the pur- 
posed change, toward which every step had been 
taken but the last. But could he find it in his 
heart—as he found it clearly enough in his eon- 
science—to go away ? : 

He drew a troubled breath, and went in-doors. 
Here he rapidly penfied a letter, wherein he with- 
drew, once for all, from the treaty for the Bud- 
mouth practice. As the postman had already left 
Little Hintock for that night, he sent one of Mel- 
bury’s men to intercept a mail-cart on another 
turnpike-road, and so got the letter off. 

The man returned, met Fitzpiers in the lane, 
and told him the thing was done. Fitzpiers went 
Why had he carried 
out this impulse, taken such wild trouble to effect 
a probable injury to his own and his young wife’s 
prospects ? 


back to his house musing. 


His motive was fantastic, glowing, 
shapeless, as the tiery scenery about the western 
sky. Mrs. Charmond could overtly be nothing 
more to him than a patient now, and to his wife, 
at the outside, a patron. Jn the unattached bach- 
elor days of his first sojourning here, how highly 
proper an emotional reason for lingering on would 
have appeared to troublesome dubiousness! Mat 
rimonial ambition is such an honorable thing! 

“My father has told me that you have sent off 
one of tlhe men with a late letter to Budmouth,” 
cried Grace, coming out vivaciously to meet him 
under the declining light of the sky, wherein hung, 
solitary, the folding star. “TI said at once that 
you had finally agreed to pay the premium they 
ask, and that the tedious question had been set- 
tled. When do we go, Edgar 2” 

“T have altered my mind,” said he. “They 
want too much—seven hundred and fifty is too 
large a sum—and in short I have declined to go 
further. We must wait for another opportunity. 
I fear I am not a good business man,”’ He spoke 
the last words with a momentary faltering at the 
great foolishness of his act; for as he looked in 
her fair and honorable face his heart reproached 
him for what he had done. 

Her manner that evening showed her disap- 
pointment, Personally, she liked the home of 
her childhood much, and she was not ambitious. 
But her husband had seemed so dissatisfied with 
the circumstances hereabout since their marriage 
that she had sincerely hoped to go for his sake. 

It was two or three days before he visited Mrs, 
Charmond again, The morning had been windy, 
and little showers had sowed themselves like 
grain against the walls and window-panes of 
the Hintock cottages. He went on foot across 
the wilder recesses of the park, where slimy 
streams of green moisture, exuding from decayed 
holes caused by old amputations, ran down the 
bark of the oaks and elms, the rind below being 
coated with a lichenous wash as green as emer- 
ald. They were stout-trunked trees, that never 
rocked their stems in the fiercest gale, respond- 
ing to it entirely by crooking their limbs. Wrin- 
kled like an old crone’s face, and antlered with 
dead branches that rose above the foliage of 
their summits, they were nevertheless still green, 
though yellow had invaded the leaves of other 
trees. 

She was in a little boudoir or writing-room on 
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the first floor, and Fitzpiers was much surprised 
to find that the window-curtains were closed, and 
a red-shaded lamp and candles burning, though 
out-of-doors it was broad daylight. Moreover, a 
large fire was burning in the grate, though it was 
not cold. 

“ What does it all mean 2” he asked. 

She sat in an easy-chair, her face being turned 
away. “Oh,” she murmured, “it is because the 
world is so dreary outside. Sorrow and bitter- 
ness in the sky, and floods of agonized tears beat- 
ing against the panes. I lay awake last night, 
and I could hear the scrape of snails creeping 


the window-glass ; it was so sad! 





up 


My eves were 
so heavy this morning that I could have wept my 
life away. 


I cannot bear you to see my face; 
Oh! why 
were we given hungry hearts and wild desires if 
Why should 
Death only lend what Life is compelle i to bor- 
row—rest? Answer that, Dr. Fitzpiers.” 

“You must eat of a second tree of knowledge 


I keep it away from you purposely. 


we have to live in a world like this ? 


before you can do it, Felice Charmond 

“Then, when my have exhausted 
themselves, I become full of fears, till I think 
I shall die for very fear. 


emotions 


The terrible insisten 
cies of society—how severe they are, and cold, and 
inexorable !- 





ghastly toward those who are made 
of wax and not of stone. Oh, I am afraid of 
them ; a stab for this error, and a stab for that— 
correctives and regulations framed that society 
may tend to perfection—an end which I don’t 
eare for in the least. Yet for this all I do care 
for has to be stunted and starved.” 

Fitzpiers had seated himself near her. “ What 
sets you in this mournful mood ?” he asked, gen- 
tly. (In reality he knew that it was the result of 
a loss of tone from staying in-doors so much, but 
he did not say so.) 

“Mv reflections. 
here any more. 
already. I say you must come no more. 
—don’t be angry with me;” 


Doctor, you must not come 
They begin to think it a farce 
There! 
and she jumped up, 
pressed his hand, and looked anxiously at him. 
“Tt is necessary. It is best for both you and 
me.” 

“But,” said Fitzpiers, gloomily, 
we done ?”’ 


“what have 


(ro BE CONTINUED.) 





MRS. A, T. 


See 


STEWART. 
illustration on page 761. 

\ RS. CORNELIA MITCHELL STEWART, 
s the widow of the great drv-goods merchant 
Mr. A. T 


illness of twenty-four hours 






Stewart, died October 25, after a brief 

hout The deceased lady 
was a native of New York, where her father, the 
late Jacob Clinch, was engaged in business for 
many years, residing in Duane Street—a district 
considered quite “ uptown’ in the early years of 
this century. Cornelia Clinch is described as being 
a bright, pretty girl, of a frank and open-hearted 
disposition, and had received an excellent educa 
tion. Her brother, the late C. P. Clinch, was for 
many years the Deputy-Collector of Customs at 
this port—a position which, from his thorough 


knowledge of all the business of the Custom- 
house, he held during all changes of adminis 
tration at Washington. In 1825 she married 
Mr. A. T. Stewart, then a young rising merchant, 
and the young couple took up their abode near 
her father’s dwelling, in Reade Street, in a small 


old-fashioned two-story house with twenty feet 





front During these early days of wifehood 
Mrs. Stewart’s good sense, clear ideas, and ex 
cellent judgment were of inealculable service to 
her husband, who was wont to declare that she 
Was more than a partner without being less a 
wife, It was owing to her sagacity that the site 


of the great store at Broadway and Tenth St: 





was selected—the most spacious and the best 
arranged establishment of its kind in the world 
From the little house in Reade Street Mr. and 


Mrs. Stewart, 
them, removed to Bleecker Street, and subse- 
Fifth Avenue Here was formed 


the nucleus of the Stewart Gallery and the art 


when wealth began to flow in to 


quentiy to 


collection, in forming which Mrs, Stewart’s taste 
guided her husband’s expenditure. It was at 
her suggestion, too, that he 
of land at Thirty-fourth Street on 
marble house now stands, 


purchased the lot 
which the 
and as soon as t 
auctioneer’s hammer fell to his bid, he 
messenger to her with the note, 
the property is yours.” 


sent 1 


“My dear wile, 


3ut the new and splendid house which was 
erected was not destined to be a happy one, f 
soon after moving in Mr. Stewart died. T 
children had died in early life, 
came his heir. 


and the widow Le 
She was now the richest woman 
in America, with property estimated at over thirty 
millions of dollars. The business was dispose d 
of to Judge Hilton, who became to her the same 
confidential adviser that he had been to her hus 
band. From her childhood Mrs. Stewart had 
been a devoted member of the Episcopal Church, 
worshipping, as her father had done, in St. Mark's 
Churelh, and during all her life she was foremost 
in works of unostentatious charity. The ere: 

tion of the Cathedral and the schools attached 
thereto, at Garden City, occupied much of her at 

tention during her declining years, and will re- 
main lasting monuments of her generosity. Mrs 
Stewart retained her fresh complexion, upright 
figure, and elastic gait nearly to the last. She 
returned from Saratoga on the Ist of September, 
much improved by the visit, and was out during 
the Saturday before her death. During this 
drive she took cold, which developed into pneu 
monia, and died on Monday morning. Mrs. Stew 

art leaves three sisters, unmarried, and several 
grandnieces, one of whom, Mrs. Wetherall, was 
present when she died. Mrs, Stewart was in he 

eighty-fourth year. 

The funeral took place on Thursday, at Gar- 
den City, and her life-long friend Bishop Little- 
john conducted the funeral services at the Ca- 
thedral. 
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THE NIAGARA OF 
AMERICA. 
See illustration on page 764. 

CCORDING to some enthusiastic travellers, 
Ecuador is the earthly paradise ; its climate 
is that of the golden age, a really perpetual spring ; 
vegetation never ceases, the trees and meadows 
are crowned with perpetual verdure, the plough 
and the sickle are in equal activity, and the spec- 
tator on an eminence sees the tints of spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn all blended, while above this 
lovely valley with its verdant hills rise the cones 
of the Andes clad in perpetual snow. But alas 
for human happiness! the snow-clad peaks burst 
into flame and showers of mud and ashes, and the 
green valleys are torn by earthquakes, In one 
province, Riobamba, the valley, 130 miles in 
length, is covered with volcanic débris, from Co- 
topaxi on one side and Chimborazo on the other, 
and in the earthquake of 1868, 50,000 persons 
were officially reported as having perished. The 
most southern of the provinces of the republic 
is the one called Loja, after the old Spanish town 
which rears its old castle—the kev of Granada— 
in the valley of the Xenil. The Cordilleras here 
divide into three branches, each one of which 
has ramifications which seem almost to interlace. 
The slopes of these mountain knots are full of 
the quina or cinchona tree, and for a long time it 
was thought that Loja was the only place where 

it grew to anything like perfection. 

The capital city, from which the province takes 
its name, lies in the valley of Caxi-pamba, between 
the rivers Malacatos and Zamora, near the slopes 
of Villonaco, and is well built, with convents and 
churches, schools and a college. These two riv- 
ers are joined on the south by the Vinoyaca, it- 
self composed of the Santiago and San Lucas, 
and the united waters, under the name of Zamora, 
precipitate themselves into the eastern forests, 
and flowing some thirty leagues through the coun- 
try of the Jivaros Indians, finally join the Paute, 
and flow into the Amazon at the town of Borja. 
Bates saw floating on the stream of the Amazon 
pumice-stone which had been washed down from 
Cotopaxi. - 

From the conformation of the country, the 
streams that flow into the great Brazilian river, 
as well as those that seek the sea by a shorter 
course, are full of rapids and cascades of all 
kinds. The best known of these falls, perhaps, 
is that near Loja—a collection of wild torrents 
till it unites with the Clhambo, bursts through the 
barrier of the Andes, and rushes in a deep and 
narrow channel, bordered by granite rocks, to 
hurl itself in foam over the precipice of Agozan, 
Much, however, of the country is still unexplored, 
especially the region held by the Jivaros, a tribe 
never conquered by the Incas, and which the Span- 
ish invaders of 1597 blotted out of existence ; and 
it need not surprise us to find in the land so 
grandly formed still greater wonders than a new 
Niagara. 
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HORSE RAISING IN THE WEST. 
See illustration on page 765. 

TO one who desires to inform himself con- 
N cerning the great cattle-raising industries 
of the plains will find the least difficulty in doing 
so through the aid of books, pamplilets, and other 
printed matter. The subject has been exhaust- 
ively “written up.” This is not the case with 
the horse-raising industry of the same section. 
You will search pretty much in vain for anything 
like a complete description of this particular line 
of ranch work. The truth is, horse raising on the 
plains as a paying industry is still in its infancy. 
The objection to the business heretofore has been 
the difficulty of raising animals that would prove 
adaptable to the demands of the general horse 
market. The breeding of horses on open ranges 
has not been successful because of the extremely 
limited sale that can be found for that class of 
animals. It is true that all travellers on the 
plains frequently encounter bands of branded 
horses roaming as apparently unconstrained as 
the cattle on the great ranges, and the artist 
in the illustration in this issue has given a 
striking picture of one of these nomadic “ horse 
bands,” but the products of this manner of 
breeding have never had and will never have 
any appreciable effect upon the general horse 
market of the country. The proprietors of large 
cattle ranches raise horses for the use of their 
herders and cow-boys in this way, and although 
the experiment has been tried of shipping young 
horses bred on open ranges without selection to 
the Eastern markets, it has not proved a profit- 
able one. 

No one who stops for a moment to reflect upon 
the immense number of horses required for the 
business purposes and pleasures of mankind can 
fail to realize that the market is practically un- 
limited, and that if ranch-bred horses can be made 
to take the place of the farm-raised animals of 
the east, horse ranges on the plains will become 
of greater value than bonanza gold mines. It is 
to this end that a number (a comparatively limited 
number, by-the-way) of horse-breeders in Wyo- 
ming, Montana, and Colorado are to-day working, 
the accepted means to the end being the intro- 
duction of Percheron stallions. The native horse 
of the plains is the broncho, an undersized ani- 
mal of uncertain temper, difficult to break, and 
unfitted for general work. From this breed, by 
the infusion of Percheron blood, is, however, be- 
ing developed an excellent all-round horse. The 
process has been and is slow, and has by contrast 
made but poor showing with the magnificent 
financial results of cattle raising. 

The average price of what may be called the 
general utility horse in this city may be placed 
at $175; and if the figures given by Mr. Hamil- 
ton Busbey, of the Turf, Field, and Farm, are 
correet, the profit of successfully raised ranch 
horses sold in this market will be seen to be 


enormous, Suid that gentleman, in a letter writ- ] 








ten more than a year ago, and speaking of the 
famous “P. 0.” range near Cheyenne, in Wy- 
oming, where the principal stallions in use are 
Norman - Percherons: “Seventeen of these im- 
portations are kept busy, in the belief that their 
blood will increase the size of the produce of the 
mares up to the general utility standard, and I 
cannot see why the theory is not sound. The 
cost of raising a horse to four years old is be- 
tween &30 and $35, and he can be landed in New 
York for $15 additional, making his entire cost 
in the Eastern market not over $50.” 

Of course this system of horse-breeding is to- 
tally unlike the popular notion of branded bands 
straving at large over the great national ranges, 
with “rounds-up” only twice a year, and it can- 
not be undertaken except by those who have 
capital enough to obtain fenced-in ranches; but, 
as has been said before, experience has demon- 
strated that only by careful attention and a se- 
lected method of breeding can horses of any gen- 
eral value be obtained. The native stock, when 
copiously bred on open ranges, with no infusion 
of better blood, deteriorates rather than improves, 
the products running to large and awkward heads 
and rough coats. In horse ranching, as in the 
cattle business, rich corporations are driving out 
or will drive out the new-comers of small means, 
and, as has been said, “the man who has but ten 
or twenty thousand dollars to risk had better 
pool his money with one of the well-managed 
corporations than to attempt to go it alone.” 

The great “ P. 0.” range, above referred to, 
which begins at a point not more than six miles 
distant from the city of Cheyenne, has 120 miles 
of four-strand wire fence, built at a cost of $150 a 
mile. Inside of this fence about 3000 mares and 
colts graze, the herd being broken up into many 
small bands and widely scattered. No stallions are 
permitted to graze within this enclosure, the Per- 
cherons being kept in corrals. In describing a 
visit to this famous ranch last fall, Mr. Busbey 
writes: “When not doing service in the stud, 
the Percheron stallions are required to work in 
harness. This keeps them in good health and 
renders them less liable to disease. The temper 
of the stallions is so docile that it has a good in- 
fluence upon the mares. The colts are not shv 
and wild, and the mothers gain confidence and 
grow gentle through their influence. As for the 
mares and colts, the hardy open-air life, with 
exercise up and down the hills, is building up a 
class of animals which stand much fatigue with 
very little care. The hips or quarters are not 
yet as highly developed as in the horses of the 
Eastern States, but the bone is free from disease, 
and a horse caught freshly from the herd and 
put into harness will take his share of the load.” 





THE ROMANCE OF A FIR 
PILLOW. 
By EMMA E, BROWN. 


E was a bright, handsome young fellow of 

perhaps five-and-twenty, while I, a demure 

spinster well into the fifties, looked quite old 
enough to be his mother. 

So the gossips at the little summer hotel where 
we were boarding could really find nothing to 
say, though we often had long talks together, 
this young Jack Turner and myself, when we hap- 
pened to meet in the parlor or out on the piazzas. 

The special craze among our young lady board- 
ers just then was the making of all sorts of pret- 
ty pillows, which they filled with pine-needles or 
buds of the fragrant balsam-fir, and embroider- 
ed with various appropriate mottoes, such as, 
“Dream of the woods,” “ The pines shall whisper 
peace,” “Give me of your balm, O Fir-tree,” ete., 
etc. And as the picking of these pine-needles 
and pitchy fir tips was rather disagreeable work 
for dainty white fingers, it was quite the fashion 
for all the chivalric young men in the house to 
volunteer their services in this initiatory part of 
the work. Moreover, there was not a little rival- 
ry among them as to who could find the most 
fragrant trees, a species of the balsam-fir denom- 
inated “ strawberry” being the rarest and most in 
demand. 

1 was therefore not at all surprised when this 
new acquaintance of mine, having found out my 
botanic proclivities, came to me one bright morn- 
ing with an immense tow bag slung across his 
shoulders, and announced his intention of picking 
fir in some remote woods on the other side of the 
mountain. Would I go with him and show him 
the right kind of tree? He had brought back a 
whole bagful of worthless stuff the day before, 
and all because he couldn’t tell a spruce-tree from 
a fir. 

How could I resist such a pathetic appeal ?— 
especially when he could show me in this partic- 
ular piece of woods a rare and beautiful species 
of orchid that I had long been trying to find. 

No! I couldn’t refuse. So Jack with his bag 
and I with my basket started off in high spirits 
that glorious summer morning. It was one of 
those rare days in early July when a cool breath 
from the mountains tempered the midsummer 
heat and gave me an exhilarating sense of what 
Longfellow calls 

“the electric thrill, the touch 
Of life that seems almost too much.” 
The three miles’ walk around the mountain seem- 
ed as nothing, and we soon reached our destina- 
tion—the broad dark belt of woodland that en- 
closed like a velvet girdle the picturesque little 
lake at the foot of the highest peak. Jack had 
proved himself a most entertaining companion 
all the way. He reminded me of a dear young 
nephew I had lost, and although a week before 
we had been total strangers, I was glad to notice 
that he seemed to regard me already as an old 
and tried friend. Upon one subject, however, he 
was very reticent. When I had found for hima 
clump of the genuine “strawberry” trees, and 
jokingly asked him for which of our pretty young 
ladies he was going to pick the fir, he looked up 





quickly, and then, with a confused look on his 
frank countenance, said : 

“ Oh, it is for no one here; it is for some one 
miles and miles away. And do you think,” he 
added, with an abstracted air quite foreign to his 
usual manner, “that it is really a cure for con- 
sumption ?” 

“ Hardly a cure,” I answered, “although I’ve 
known it to give relief in many cases of confirm- 
ed lung trouble.” 

The young man sighed heavily. ‘“ Well,” he 
replied, after a long silence, “I am determined to 
try everything for her.” 

Of course my sympathies were immediately 
aroused. I began at once to picture to myself 
the pale young girl in her far-off home fading 
away day by day like some frail sweet flower. 

“Has she been ill a long time?” I ventured 
at last to inquire. 

“For more than a year,” he answered, briefly, 
and then quickly turned the conversation upon 
some other subject. Still, I could not help noti- 
cing a heavy burden evidently lay upon his mind, 
that, try as hard as he might, he could not entire- 
ly shake off. 

Now I do not think I am over-sympathetic, or 
have more than the ordinary amount of curiosity 
usually attributed to womankind, but all the way 
home [ kept thinking of Jack’s little sweetheart, 
“so many miles away,” and wished he would tell 
me something more about her. 

It was the evening of that same day, I remem- 
ber, that he came to me in the parlor, and draw- 
ing me into a quiet corner, said he wanted to 
ask my advice upon a very important subject. 

Did I think it would be possible for him to 
make up the fir pillow all himself? He used to 
hem the sails of his toy boats when a little shaver, 
had served a good apprenticeship in sewing on 
buttons when a college boy, and thought he could 
still manage a needle pretty well if 1 would only 
have the patience to show him. 

Of course, with a woman's inconsequence, I 
immediately offered to do the whole thing for 
him. But no! he thanked me just the same, he 
said, but would really prefer to do it himself. 

Now, in spite of my mature vears, I still have 
stored away in my nature a deal of romance, and 
this fancy of the young man touched a sympa- 
thetic chord. Of course it would give an added 
value to the pretty gift if it was all his own work, 
and who could tell what psychological power, what 
wonderful “mind cure,” might not be effected 
when the little invalid pressed to her lips the 
magic pillow her lover’s hands had made ? 

As to the material and color, I really wished 
that I knew the young girl’s preferences, and 
when Jack suggested a plain gray serge, as “ sure 
to wear well,” I wondered not a little that a 
young man with so much delicacy of feeling 
should, at the same time, be so intensely practi- 
eal. I had already decided in my own mind that 
the pillow should be of some delicate shade of 
blue pongee, decorated in one corner with Alsa- 
cian bows of pale pink satin. However, I yielded 
the point with as good a grace as I could, mildly 
suggesting that a border of yak lace of the same 
color as the serge would give a pretty finish. 

“ But wouldn't it tear easily ?” asked Jack. 

“Why, ves, if it were handled roughly,” I re- 
plied; “ but on a pillow like this it would wear 
for years.” 

“On the whole, I think I'd like it better with- 
out any such filigree work—simple things are 
always the best,” returned my somewhat dis- 
couraged pupil, as for the fifth time he picked 
out some unruly stitches that I plainly told him 
would spoil the looks of the whole pillow. 

Well, in due course of time it was finished; 
that is, the plain serge cover was firmly stitched 
together, and then how I longed to embroider 
upon it some lovely bit of sentiment about the 
murmuring pines and the balmy fir-trees! But 
of course all that was out of the question. Jack 
had evidently no idea of doing anything further 
himself in the way of needle-work, yet was as 
anxious as ever to have the whole pillow made 
by his own hands. On the whole, he was a very 
patient and persevering pupil for an active young 
fellow so devoted to tennis and base-ball, and I 
often used to wonder what tender, loving thoughts 
he was working into those great clumsy seams 
when I saw that peculiar far-off look come into 
his beautiful brown eyes. 

There was only one thing that troubled me. 
In spite of the persistency with which Jack had 
worked day after day upon the pillow, and in 
spite of the numerous letters that came to him 
addressed in a delicate feminine hand, I couldn't 
help noticing, as did all the other boarders in 
our little hotel, that the young man was paying 
marked attentions to a pretty young girl that had 
lately joined our party. She had fascinated us 
all, this winsome Muriel Fales, with her sweet 
face and her charming manners, and I couldn't 
wonder that Jack had not been able to resist the 
spell ; but then—did I not know his secret, and 
were not all my sympathies with the frail little 
creature for whom the fir pillow was designed ? 
How could a young man be so fickle? Was the 
old proverb, “ Out of sight, out of mind,” to prove 
true again in his case? I confess I was begin- 
ning to be much disappointed in Jack. 

“Til let you know if the fir pillow really does 
her any good,” he said to me in a light, flippant 
way that quite vexed me, as he bade us good-by 
a few days later. A telegram had come to him 
from the distant city, afd although I knew we 
should all miss the bright young fellow, I was 
heartily glad of anything that would take him 
away from beautiful Muriel Fales. Not that I had 
aught against her; on the contrary, I was charm- 
ed with her myself, for she was no coquette, but 
a sincere, gentle, noble-hearted young girl. Still, 
I couldn't help seeing that matters were begin- 
ning to take a serious turn with her as well as 
with Jack, and I thought it was high time that 
such scandalous proceedings should come to an 
end. Indeed, I had half a mind to tell Muriel my- 


self all about that mysterious pillow, only that 
I had promised Jack eternal secrecy in regard to 
it. Now, though I am an old maid, and sup- 
posed to have all an old maid’s proclivities for 
meddling with other people’s concerns, it is not 
often that I become so greatly interested in peo- 
ple that I meet in this random way at a quiet 
summer resort. 

But Muriel and Jack and the little consumptive 
maiden had somehow crept, each one of them, 
right into my foolish old heart, and I felt strange- 
ly responsible for the future happiness of them 
all. Moreover, Muriel’s mother had placed her 
under my charge for the remainder of the sum- 
‘mer—we were to talk French together prepara- 
tory to her European trip in the fall—and when 
the frank young girl, knowing my interest in 
Jack, began to suiow me the letters that came to 
her on his return to the city, the burden weighed 
upon me all the more heavily. Each letter, as I 
could plainly see, grew more and more lover-like, 
till at last Muriel ceased to show them to me, but 
would read me short sentences here and there 
with a charming, blushing hesitancy that I could 
not fail to interpret. 

One day, however, there came to me, as well 
as to Muriel, a letter from Jack, and as it will ex- 
plain to you the whole situation, especially the 
romance of the pillow, far better than my garru- 
lous talk could do, 1 am going to give it to you 
in full: 


“My pear Miss Harpacre,—I promised to let 
you know if the fir pillow you so kindly helped 
me make for my poor Angora pussy really did 
her any good. Mother’s letters about her quite 
worried me while I was with you at the moun- 
tains, for she is of a rare breed, and is a great pet 
with us all. The doctors told us her sickness 
was a case of confirmed consumption, but since 
sleeping on the fir pillow her cough has grown 
less frequent, and her appetite is decidedly bet- 
ter. I think she fully appreciates, too, the deli- 
eate ‘strawberry’ fragrance we took that long, 
pleasant walk around the mountain to secure. 
If she recovers, as I now feel almost sure she 
will, I hope to have the pleasure of presenting 
her to you—the kind benefactor to whose infinite 
patience and forbearance she owes the pretty fir 
pillow upon which she is soundly sleeping at the 
present writing. 

“One word more before I close. Congratulate 
me, dear Miss Hardacre, upon having won for my 
own the dearest, sweetest little woman in all the 
wide world. Muriel will tell you all about it. 

“ Eestatically yours, Jack TuRNER.” 





SOME FANCY COSTUMES. 
NE of the most noticeable costumes at our 
last masquerade was that of a Japanese 
lady, not only for its quaintness, but just as much 
for the beautiful material of which it was com- 
posed. The wife of a naval surgeon assigned to 
the Pacific Squadron—-and the three years’ conse- 
quent absence from home it entailed—with an eve 
to future possibilities for house and person, re- 
quested him to bring her all sorts of odd fancies 
in the way of dress, draperies, and the peculiar 
stuffs of the country. These, taken from wall, 
mantel, and doorway, were pinned and tucked into 
most novel and delightful effects. All the large 
Japanese houses in our principal cities keep the 
regular costumes of the country, ranging in price 
from twenty to a hundred dollars. But where 
expense is an object the various patterns of in- 
expensive Japanese chintzes, or even plain stuffs 
of a still more accommodating price, can be man- 
ufactured at home into most effective dresses. 
Japanese ladies of rank have the tiny band- 
aged feet, for it is only the working, lower class- 
es that are allowed the comfort and freedom of 
unrestrained growth; so, to give the unsteady, 
mincing gait the almond-eyed Celestials sacrifice 
so much to attain, pieces of inch-thick board must 
be cut to fit in the sole of the thin, high-heeled 
slipper, and kept in place by straps of ribbon 
tied in large bows on the top. If this thickness 
of board prove too heavy, reduce the size some- 
what. Black kid decreases very materially the 
apparent size of the foot, but where this aid is 
not needed, use slippers of white kid, covering 
the board with muslin. 

Cut and fit the dress on the figure, using the 
pictured fans as a guide, or the many pretty 
panel pictures. Some of the very handsomest 
ones shown at an importer’s were nothing more 
when originally cut out than a very long sacque ; 
but the odd, hood-like arrangement and volume 
of sleeve made them appear far more intricate 
than they really were. Nothing could be prettier 
than a bluish-gray silk deeply faced in front by 
a plaid woollen stuff, the predominant colors of 
which were old-gold, blue, black, and gray. A 
few touches of gold thread were irregularly dis- 
posed on the hanging portion of the sleeves, with 
four or five oblong strips of gilt paper of best 
quality, each piece being about two by four inel- 
es, a trifle over and under to prevent monotony, 
and rounding off a corner or two in each for the 
some reason ; a fine-textured red braid only a 
line in width makes a neat finish when put 
around the edge; but it must match precisely 
the under-dress of rich dark red that accom- 
panies this costume. Cloth or heavy flannel is 
the proper material, but the article known as 
Turkey red will answer very nicely ; have a plain 
waist with wide high-standing collar fitting loose- 
ly around the neck, and either closely gathered 
sleeves of the old-fashioned style known as “ bish- 
op’s,” or else merely large enough to allow the 
hand to slip through readily. The skirt, hanging 
slightly full in front, is as bouffant and innocent 
of drapery in the back as can well be imagined, 
its only ornament being the white braid that, 
formed into tiny solid circles not more than a 
half-inch in diameter, were sewed on to form 











star-like figures, diamonds, and other devices. 
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The plain red material was repeated both in the 
narrow facing of the front, and the fold upon 
fold of the open back of the over-dress of blue- 
gray stuff that sloped away from the waist line 
to the hem at the bottom, that the bouffant un- 
der-skirt might appear to its best advantage. 
Again, one caught a glimpse of the bright color 
in the medium-sized open sleeves under the larger 
ones, and in the fold-like lining of the hood. Just 
over the forehead the hair must be slightly rolled 
back over a small cushion, while at the sides it 
is taken plainly back, forming the whole mass 
into a protuberant knot or coil, with an inch-wide 
red ribbon bound tightly around it. Across the 
front, where the cushion stops, another ribbon of 
half the width should be bound, while, wherever 
they can be made effective, gilt pins with various- 
sized heads may be placed. 

More highly favored than his Western brother 
is the Japanese gentleman, for all fabrics are his 
own from which to choose. Whether the dress 
be of dark blue cotton goods, with its irregularly 
disposed print of the tiniest white dots, each no 
larger than a pin-head, or the silks so delightful 
alike in tint and texture, the shape remains the 
same, varying only in a few minor details. The 
trousers come nearly to the ground, just about 
the length of a lady’s short walking suit, and are 
made very full, so full that they can be laid in 
deep folds from top to bottom. There is always 
an under-waist, with its long bag-like sleeves, that 
may either harmonize with the over-dress, or be 
of some contrasting color. This garment must 
be of plain (not figured) silk, with a broad band 
of striped stuff across the lower end of the sleeves, 
the front line of which is not to be left open, ex- 
cepting enough for the free motion of both hand 
and wrist. To keep the hanging portion of the 
sleeve in good shape, tack lightly in several thick- 
If the silk is of narrow width, 
there will be two breadths required for the cape- 
like affair that, covering the shoulders, is snugly 
tucked away into the belt both front and back. 
It must match the trousers as regards material, 
is placed with the seam directly in the middle of 
the back—a deep box pleat, not laid perpendicu- 
larly, but sloping to the shoulders ; the extra stuff 
each side of the pleat cut up slightly and hemmed, 
forming small wing-like appendages that shape 
themselves according to the motion of the wearer. 
Around the neck fold over and over the goods 
until a flat folded collar is produced, which must 
continue straight down to the belt, leaving the 
under-waist visible the width of three or four 
inches. The rest of the silk on each side makes 
a large pleat, under which four or five tiny ones 
are tucked, thus concealing the ends of the silk 
effectually. A plain narrow belt of the same stuff 
should have two horizontal loops and one hanging 
loop directly in front, while just at the left the 
one or two fanciful swords must be thrust through. 
A light gray-blue silken goods, the color that gives 
such perfect shadows in its heavy folds, is the 
most picturesque of all to use; taking a 
purple for the sleeves and under-dress, the bands 
and belt of which should be of green and black 
plaid, with a dash of old-gold and red to brighten 
it. Give a line of old-gold to the neck, putting 
gray-white pongee next the skin. A very re- 
spectable wig can be fashioned from the finest 
black horse-hair, which, fastened to the back of 
the mask, either hangs as a queue, or twisted 
round the head midway from the nape up, mak- 
ing one flat coil, kept in place by a long gilt 

yn. 

The tall, graceful, brown-haired maiden could 
have taken no other character half so well as 
that of the unfortunate Mary, whose beautiful 
face and winning manner will always blind even 
those who condemn her faults and follies. The 
dress was copied from a very fine stereoscopic 
picture representing the Scottish Queen as she 
was making her escape from Loch Leven Castle. 
The handsome black velvet, so severe in its plain- 
ness, was marvellously becoming to the clear-cut 
features and dead-white complexion of the wearer. 
The sleeves were puffed around the arm size, 
from thence closely fitting to the wrist, where the 
rich old lace fell in soft folds over the hands. 
There was a high collar of the velvet around the 
back of the neck, but sloping away at the shoul- 
ders to give place to more of the lace that fin- 
ished the front. Strings of handsome pearls 
graded in size passed around the neck, then fell 
in ropes across the plain velvet corsage. Tlie 
head covering with its sharply pointed front was 
first cut in stiff millinet, then plainly covered 
with the velvet, and wired to keep its shape. A 
net-work of small pearls, the diamonds hardly an 
inch across, covered it entirely, while larger pearls 
were sewn closely around the edge. 

A dark red velvet formed the dress of the see- 
ond Mary—for we had two of the same name— 
and was made with the front breadths of the 
skirt faced with velvet, then turned back to form 
revers, showing the heavy white satin petticoat 
with its studding of pearls. Large pearls, tiny 
pearls, and medium-sized ones were sewn thickly 
on, forming a maze of circles, lines, curves, and 
diamonds. The long train had no lining what- 
ever, but the high dog-collar of the closely fitting 
waist was ornamented with both pearls and em- 
eralds, a line of the former edging the upper part 
of the collar where it touches the neck. The 
two-inch width of swan’s-down passes loosely 
around the base of this collar, and passes down 
the front of the dtess to the waist line. Avoid 
putting it on too tightly, for it must set outa lit- 
tle to show the ornamentation of the collar band. 
The hair is slightly rolled and puffed at each side, 
a few light curls showing here and there. An 
emerald is placed directly over the forehead, 
while a bunch of dark green cocks’ feathers falls 
backward from it over the hood of velvet resting 
lightly on the back of the head. This hood should 
be a trifle pointed, lined with silk, and edged with 
pearls; attach it to the dress from shoulder seam 
to shoulder seam ; draw it over the band of swan’s- 
down, and arrange it so that lying flatly it will not 
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conceal the shape of the head, and be only par- 
tially seen from the front; draw out the puffs of 
hair a little when the hood is pinned on, so the 
pearls may have the double effect of edging the 
head-dress and as strands passed through the 
bands of hair, 





HUNTING SCENES AND ANI- 
MAL LIFE IN ASIA. 


See illustrations on page 774, Supplement. 
HUNTING WITH EAGLES. 

NALCONRY is without doubt the nearest to 
real sport of any of the various modes of 
hunting ever employed by man, and singularly 
enough it is one of the earliest historically re- 
corded pastimes. Chinese annals, which, how- 
ever, are not to be depended upon, mention the 
use of the falcon at as early a date as 2000 years 
B.c, Nineveh and Kgypt by their hieroglyphies 
place the sport back to a time not much later 
than the Chinese date, and both Aristotle and 
Pliny bear witness to its existence in their times. 
What it was during the Middle Ages in Europe 
is so well known as to need no comment upon it. 

At the present day falconry is an exotic in 
Europe, having even less of a following than fox- 
hunting on American soil; but in Asia the sport 
is as enthusiastically cultivated as ever it was, 
and is carried to extremes deemed impossible in 
Europe even in the palmy days of falconry. The 
eagle, according to European authorities on the 
subject, was an ignoble bird, because, though of 
the same family as the falcon, it was considered 
untamable. The Tartars, however, for ages back 
have been of a contrary opinion, and have trained 
a species of eagle, allied to our golden eagle, for 
the chase of such game as the wolf, fox, and an- 
telope. 

The saiga antelope is the favorite game, owing 
to the peculiar characteristics of that graceful 
creature, The saiga is the prototype of the uni- 
corn, from the fact that it frequently loses one of 
its horns in combat, and by early writers was sup- 
posed to normally wear but one horn, Unlike other 
antelopes, the female saiga does not have horns, 
and, moreover, the horns of the male are semi- 
transparent. Its nose is strangely developed, and 
falls in a wrinkled mass over the mouth, So 
much in the way is this curious feature, and so 
exceedingly large are the nostrils, that in crop- 
ping the herbage the creature is obliged to move 
backward to avoid the twigs and other materials 
which would otherwise enter the nostrils, In 
drinking the nose acts equally with the mouth 
as a channel for the water. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say, however, that it is not for these pe- 
culiarities that the saiga is hunted: it is because 
of its extreme watchfulness, timidity, and fleet- 
ness that the saiga promises such good sport. 
A herd, which will at times number thousands, 
will never lie down to rest until sentinels have 
been appointed to keep watch. These sentinels 
are regularly relieved, and do duty so faithfully 
that it is extremely difficult for any enemy to ap- 
proach at all near to them. The moment the 
danger signal is given, the whole herd springs 
away at a pace that leaves the swiftest horse far 
in the rear, 

This speed cannot be sustained long, however, 
and after a time the herd stops to rest. This is 
the opportunity of the hunter, who, with eagle on 
the saddle before him, has eagerly pursued the 
flying quarry. Before the herd can recover breath 
for the second burst, the enemy is close at hand, 
and at the moment the start is made is ready to 
throw off the eager bird. Slowly, laboriously the 
eagle seems to mount into the blue skv; but it is 
not slow, either, for already it is darting through 
the air with those long, majestic sweeps which 
deceive the eye by a semblance of slowness. 
Still the flying saigas—for they really seem to 
fly—have the best of the race, though as yet it 
is no race to them, for they have not seen the 
Now they wish to stop; but now, too, the 
tireless bird has gained upon them, and they see 
his shadow dancing among them. An upward 
glance—a terrified scattering—a heart-breaking 
effort to avoid the swoop. Too late! With 
wings folded close to his body, and talons rigid, 
the eagle falls like a thunder-bolt on the particu- 
lar animal long since selected from out the herd. 
A thud—a moan—a quiver. Once stricken to the 
earth, the saiga makes no attempt to rise, but lies 
in helpless terror until the keen knife of the hunt- 
er has brought it death and peace. 


eagle. 





LASSOING WOLVES. 

Faleonry is not the only mode of hunting 
which seemingly found a birthplace in Asia, for 
it is not a difficult matter to trace the noose in 
various forms to that same country. Even the 
lasso, which is popularly supposed to belong to 
America, was long ago in use in northern Asia, 
and those terrible fellows the Huns employed it 
as a weapon in war, At the present day the 
Mongols of northeastern Asia use a singular mod- 
ification of the lasso, which consists of a long, 
light pole with a loop at the end. The legitimate 
use of this instrument is catching horses from 
out of the herds of half-wild creatures which the 
Mongols own, but very frequently it is employed 
in the capture of the wolf, which is a constant 
source of annoyance on the steppes. 

The wolf is not there dangerous to man, but it 
is thoroughly detested because of its onslaughts 
on the sheep and cattle. In saying that it is not 
dangerous to mau a partial error is made; it is 
not dangerous to the Mongol, but is, according to 
the generally accepted tale, dangerous to the Chi- 
naman. The Mongoi says the wolf always runs 
after a Chinaman, because it knows how coward- 
ly he is, but that it runs away from a Mongol, be- 
cause it recognizes his courage. Whatever the 
reason may be, the wolf certainly does run away 
from the Mongol. 

Wolf hunting is not followed as a pastime in 








Mongolia, because horses are considered too valu- 
able to be used in that way; but when a wolf is 
discovered near an encampment the alarm is giv- 
en, and the herdsmen spring to their saddles with 
pole in hand, and usually succeed, after a hot 
chase, which puts polo playing to the blush, in 
looping and strangling the animal. 


MIGRATION OF THE LEMMINGS. 

Once in about every twenty-five years Norway 
and Sweden are the scene of a migration which 
is one of the wonders of the natural world. 
The participants in this movement are tiny rat- 
like creatures, called popularly lemmings, and 
scientifically Myodes lemmus. The lemming is 
not more than six inches long, including a half- 
inch tail, and individually is no more interesting 
than a thousand other animals, but collectively 
it challenges attention. ; 

It lives ordinarily among the peat mosses of 
the mountains, and although the principal food 
of all the predacious animals of that region, it 
continues to inerease so rapidly in numbers that 
by the time the migratory movement takes place 
the mountains fairly swarm with its congregated 
families. From near and from far the lemmings 
come, led by a restless impulse, and after forming 
an imménse army on some great plateau, Start 
-ast or west, as the case may be, and in an unde- 
viating line march forward. Hills, valleys, lakes, 
rivers, are crossed with an utter disregard to the 
havoc made in their ranks by death. 

It is a sad time for the farmer, for when the 
living torrent pours over a cultivated section it 
spreads and lingers till everything eatable is gone, 
in the mean time bringing forth young in great 
numbers and with unusual rapidity, so that, de- 
spite all the numerous causes of destruction that 
follow or await it, the terrible army actually in- 
creases in size during its onward march. Besides 
the rivers and lakes, which swallow up great mul- 
titudes, a prolific source of death is found in the 
various animals of the country. Carnivorous 
beasts and birds, such as wolves, foxes, wild-cats, 





the various members of the weasel family, eagles, 
hawks 





and owls, follow the moving army with 
wild cries and insatiable gluttony. This is quite 
natural, perhaps, but what is extraordinary, many 
herbivorous animals seem to be driven to fury by 
the invasion of the little creatures, and deserting 
their ordinary food, rush among the lemmings, 
and not only stamp them to death, but use their 
teeth for the same purpose, and even eat the 
flesh. Reindeer and cows are prominent in this 
deadly employment; while man, with his house- 
hold pets the cat and the dog, exerts himself in 
the same destructive work. 

Still the stream pours on, never deviating from 
the course first laid out, filling the air with vile 
odors and making the earth loathsome. For three 
years this terrible scourge afflicts the land, resist- 
ing all efforts to turn it or conquer it, and cover- 
ing with desoijation every spot it visits, until at 
last the Atlantic ocean or the Gulf of Bothnia 
interposes its impassable waters. Does it then 
turn back? No. With the same frightful dis- 
regard of consequences which has characterized 
the infatuated creature from the outset, the whole 
army, with eager haste, plunge into the waves, 
and—there ends the migration. 

What is the cause of this extraordinary fact ? 
Nobody knows. The most plausible theory yet 
advanced says that the vast increase in numbers 
of the lemming in its mountain home creates a 
scarcity of food. Hunger arouses the desire to 
seek for food elsewhere, and a movement once 
made, a long dormant instinet of migration, which 
most animals possess, forces it to continue its on- 
ward march with unreasoning and fatal persist- 
ency. Olaus Magnus and some other writers 
have suggested that the lemmings are a scourge 
rained down from heaven, but there are several 
fairly good reasons for not accepting this theory. 





Evening Toilettes, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 768. 

A younG lady’s evening dress of white chenille- 
dotted tulle is shown in Fig. 1. The skirt is 
made dancing length, and is of tulle very fully 
shirred on a white satin foundation, and trimmed 
with thick ruches of the tulle. The ample dra- 
pery is looped with pink roses. The pointed 
waist is of white satin; a garland of roses is on 
one side of the low neck, and a tulle drapery on 
the other. Lace ruffles take the place of sleeves. 

In the dress Fig. 2 the short kilted skirt is of 
pink faille, with festooned draperies of antique 
brocade in pink and white. The low corsage 
with short puffed sleeves is of faille, with fichu 
drapery of the brocade. Ribbon bows and a bou- 
quet of apple blossoms trim the skirt. 


Embroidered Fire-Screen. 
See illustration on page 768, 

Tue embroidery for this shield-shaped screen 
is worked on a ground of olive plush. The prin- 
cipal parts of the design, the figures and shells, 
are painted in brown and golden tints on bronze 
silk, and applied on the plush. The smaller 
scrolls are embroidered on the plush ground in 
bronze and pale blue silks and gold thread. The 
appliqués are finished with a couching of gold 
cord. The reverse of the screen is: faced with 
peacock blue serge, and the narrow wooden frame 
around the edge is covered with peacock plush. 


Striped Vicuna Cloth Dress. 
See illustration on page 769. 

Tae under-skirt of this dress shows only a 
narrow facing of blue velvet at the foot, being 
completely covered for the rest by a slightly 
draped second skirt of gray and blue striped vi- 
cufia cloth, The pointed waist is shirred at the 
front, and has collar, cuffs, and a half-belt of 
dark blue velvet embroidered in gold. 











A YOUNG WIFE'S VIEWS 
By C. H. THAYER, 
THINK my husband ought to do 


Exactly as I want him to, 
Especially where it concerns 
The money that for me he earns, 


If he and I are one, why do 
As if we were, and must be, two? 
For if our interests combine. 
Whate’er is his is also mine. 


I hate to ask him every day 

For little sums, and have him say, 
“Mv dear, where has that dollar gone 
I gave vou only yestermorn ?” 

Tis strange indeed how in his eyes 
A sum will swell and swell in size 
When once persuaded to resign 

It from his pocket-book to mine. 


He lets me run up heavy bills 

At two big stores, and thus fulfils, 
He thinks, his duties unto me; 
But I with him do not agree. 


I like to go from store to store 
(As bees the fragrant buds explore), 


And take from each whatever suits 
In bonnet, mantle, gloves, or boots. 


I think ‘“‘a common drawer” would prove 
A means to strengthen faith and love; 
Or better still *twould be were he 

To bring his money ail to me; 

And safer. Then, too, he might learn 
To ask a little in his turn, 

And have a chance as 


well to see 


How very generous I would be!” 





ANSWHRS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Oxy Sunssormer.—The bridegroom at a morning 
wedding wears a black cloth frock-coat, vest to match, 
uray trousers, and white silk cravat, either plain, 
repped, or figured. 

Appie.—Make your blue surah with a long apron, 
side pleats on the left all its length, and lace frills be- 
low the short right side. Have a V surplice-basque 
with half-long sleeves. If the lace is objectionable 
use blue velvet in its stead, wand as revers, plastron, and 
sleeves; Add lace sleeves to your velvet basque. 

H. 8.—Wedding invitations do not require an an- 
swer, either of acceptance or regret. 

1875.—Get black homespun for your entire dress, 
amd trim it with silk passementerie on the revers of 
the basque, the collar, and cuffs, also in panel shape 
down the left side, and across the front and right side 
below the apron, which is drawn up on the right. 
slack Henrietta cloth trimmed with jet passementerie 
of heavy quality is worn both in and out of mourning. 
A vest and side pleats of white, heliotrope, tan, or red 
watered silk make it gayer. 

Susie A.—It will be in good taste to wear full dress 
at your afternoon reception. 

Cunistina.—Why not get golden brown or ivory 
white velveteen, instead of wool lace, for a vest and 
petticoat with your pretty gray poplin? White nuns’ 
veiling in fine pressed pleats would be prettier than 
wool lace. 

Pianist.—Get a white muslin or nung’ veiling dress 
for the concert, and wear light tan-colored undressed 
kid gloves. Of course you should bow on entering, 
and should courtesy your thanks for the flowers, car- 
rying them away with you from the platform, 

Sunsoriper.—A velvet vest, collar, cuffs, and two 
flat bands down the left side are the best trimming for 
your dress, Jet passementerie, or powdered jet on 
silk revers, and draped net with jet bead loops, are all 
in good style. 

E.ien S.—Consult a dermatologist about your thick 
eyelashes 

F. W. F. al-skin plush warmly wadded and bor- 
dered with fur, or else in a sacque without trimming, 
would be a nseful wrap for you. All the old-fashion- 
ed black Astrakhan furs are to be worn again, both 
those very curly and those with the longer waved 

The small jackets and the short mantles of 
fur will be very fashionable; the latter are bor- 
dered with some other fur, such as black marten or 
beaver. 

Winnirrep.—We do not reply to such inquiries by 
mail. The household linen furnished by the bride is 
marked with the initials of her name in single letters 
or in & Monogram. 

Avsunn.—Get your daughter's visiting and church 
suit of dark green cloth, and make it in very simple 
tailor fashion, with a little black passementerie in the 
vest, and some black Persian lamb-skin on the jacket. 

M. L. B.—In ordinary circumstances, only urgent 
necessity justifies a lady in going out on her reception 
day. She may limit her hours for being at home as 
she pleases, but having fixed them, she is bound to ob- 
serve them, or to leave some one to receive her friends 
in her absence. It is quite proper to have the name 
of your place on your card, with or without the street. 

Youne Morurr.—A copy of the Bazar containing 
information about an infant’s outfit will be sent you 
from this office on receipt of ten cents. You can also 
order patterns for such an outfit from this office at 
very small cost. 

Constant Reaper.—A short jacket or a small man- 
tle of black Astrakhan fur will be stylish for a young 
Jady. A red serge tailor dress, trimmed with same far 
and black braid, will be hecoming to the young girl. 

Hoosirr.—A short mantle with long fronts and the 
velvet polonaixe will be in good style. The bouclé 
jacket will be riglit. 

M. L.—By all means have your entire dress of the 
velveteen made in any good tailor style, and have a 
jacket of cloth of the same shade, trimmed with black 
Astrakhan fur, or cloth or plush which imitates the 
fur 

Oy Suusoriser.—Read about black silk dresses in 
Bazar No. 45, Vol. XIX. Use powdered jet for trim- 
ming it, and get repped silk. 

Asrirant.—Make a net veil fora baby. It is three- 
fourths of a yard long, trimmed with ribbon in the 
hem, or else edged with torchon or with Valenciennes 
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Reorony.-—Surah silk or satin surah is the nicest 
lining for a lace counterpane; sometimes cotton sat- 
teen of very nice quality is used. 

J.S8.—For a fall wrap get black feather trimming, 
or else chenille fringe. 

B. M.—We do not reply by mail to such inqniries. 
The initials and date of the engagement may be put 
inside the ring, but this is not absolutely necessary. 

A. D. L.—Chemisettes of linen with white neck-ties 
are worn with riding-habits. Short mantles of velvet or 
of plush with feather trimming will be suitable for a 
young lady for dress occasions,and a cloth tailor 
jacket for general wear. A short sling-sleeve cape of 
white Astrakhan cloth, or of plush, will be handsome 
for her for an evening wrap. 

L. P. R.—Your blue velvet would be best in a man- 
tle—not a jacket. Swan’s-down is seldom ured. 

Two Friexps.—White French aprons, low-necked 
and without sleeves, are worn by girls not yet in their 
teens. White scrim, canvas, or muslin sewing aprons 
are used by misses and by ladies; they are for service 
to protect the dress, and are made totie on with strings; 
they are quite suitable for students, 
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Fig. 2.—Emsromwery Design ror SHaw.-Srrap, Fie, 1. 


Cross Sritcs. 


Work-Basket. 


Tue ornamentation for this light brown rush basket is a 
valance of red cross stitch canvas, which is notched at its 
lower edge. The entire surface of the canvas is studded 
with small tassels half an inch long, made of filoselle silk, 
which are knotted into the canvas in rows, a row of black 


near the lower edge, then one of blue, one of old-gold, 





and an olive one at the top. Old-gold pompons are at the 
tips of the points, and red tassels between. Larger pom- 
pons and tassels are fastened in clusters to the handle. 


Embroidered Shawl-Strap.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

A sanp of écru Congress canvas three inches and a half 
wide is used for the band of this shawl-strap; this band is 
made twelve inches long for an ordinary shawl, but may be 
made longer. A strip an inch in width and seven inches and 
ahalflong forms the handle. The canvas is embroidered with 
the design Fig. 2, which is worked in cross stitch with twisted 
embroidery silk in two shades of red; only the narrow edge of 








Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Evenrye Dress. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


CasHMERE AND Piaiw Vetver Dress.—Front.—{ For Back, see Front Page. ] 





EmpromereD Book Cover. 


Empromerep Firk-Screen. 


VOLUME XIX., NO, 47. 
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Borpver ror Linen Emsromery.—Cross Srircn. 


the border is worked on the handle. The canvas bands are 
stiffly interlined with linen duck, and are lined with red satin 
ribbon, which is rolled at the edges to form a binding a quar- 
ter of an inch wide. Two leather straps and buckles are at- 
tached to the wide band, 


Embroidered Book Cover. 

Tus book cover can be made of any desired size, a very con- 
venient one being that of the model illustrated, which is nine 
and a half by thirteen inches. A piece of firm but flexible 
card-board of the size mentioned forms the foundation. This 
is covered on the outside, over a thin layer of wadding, with some 
handsome silk or brocade that may be embellished with embroid- 
ery, and inside is lined with satin. Satin pockets, four inches 
deep, for holding the covers, are fastened at the ends. At the 
middle of the top two ribbon book-marks finished with a tassel 
at the ends are attached, and a third ribbon has a small paper- 
knife knotted to it. 
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Work-Basker. 
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Fig. 2.—Yorne Lapy’s Eventne Dress. 
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PLaiw AnD Pratn Sirk Dress. 
Cut Pattern of Basque, No. 3905: Price, 20 Cents. 





Fig. 1.—Mornino Cap, 


Bead Dog-Collar. 

Tne band of jet trimming which 
forms the top of this collar is made 
to fit the neck closely, and from it 
hang five graduated festoons, com- 
posed partly of cut jet beads and 
partly of open-work metal beads, 


Apron with Embroidery 

and Antique Lace. 

A RED-CHECKED white linen glass 
towel serves as a foundation for 
this apron, which is three-quarters 
of a yard long and twenty-three 
inches wide. The deep border at 
the bottom and the narrower one 
up the sides are formed by working 
a long double cross stitch in red cot- 
ton in each square of the towel, with 
a small wheel darned at the centre 
of the star thus formed. The belt 
and the pocket are similarly work- 
ed. An edging of netted antique 
lace is across the bottom. The top 
is shirred four inches deep, the 
width of the apron being ten inch- 
es across where it is sewed to the 
band. 


Morning Caps.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Tue cap illustrated in Fig. 1 is 
composed of bands of open Irish 
point embroidery and gros grain 
ribbon with a contrasting edge. A 
frill of the ribbon is around the 
front, set on a curved brim of wired 
stiff net, which forms the founda- 
tion of the cap, and the ends of 
which are connected by a ribbon 
bow across the back. Frills ‘and 
curves of embroidery and ribbon 
loops fill out the crown. 

Bands of yellow. chenille lace 
and ruches of light blue and yellow 
“baby” ribbon are the materials 


for the cap Fig. 2. The small 
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Cut Pattern of Basque, No. 3906: 











Beap Doa-Cotrar. 

































































































































































APRON WITH EMBROIDERY AND ANTIQUE 
Lace. Srrairep VicvuSa Crotn Dress. 
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IN-DOOR TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Camen’s-nain ann Vetver Dress. 


Price, 20 Cents. 


Fig. 2.—Strirep Woon Costume. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3907: Basane and Over-Skirt, 20 Cents each. 
— . 
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Fig. 2—Mornine Cap 


capote-shaped frame is covered with 
lace bands, and surrounded with a 
ruche of ribbon loops, which also 
extends down the middle of the 
back A rosette of ribbon loops 
and lace is on the top. 


Plaid and Plain Silk Dress. 

Tue model is a combination dress 
of dark green surah with dark green 
and copper-colored cross-barred 
silk The short basque of plaid silk 
has a full plastron of dark green 
silk, and is studded with large or- 
namental pearl buttons along the 
front edges It has a high stand- 
ing collar and a rolled square collar 
of copper red plush, and cuffs of 
the plush on the sleeves. The skirt 
has festooned drapery of the dark 
green surah on a plaid skirt. 


In-door Toilettes.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


In Fig. 1, a costume of olive wool 
with moss green velvet, the skirt is 
pleated, and the pleats crossed with 
velvet straps on one side. A long 
drapery of the olive wool is hung ir- 
regularly upon the pleated skirt, 
and ornamented with a velvet bow. 
The short basque has a single vel- 
vet revers that is buttoned to one 
side, and a high velvet collar, to- 
gether with long caps and cuffs of 
velvet on the wool sleeves. 

Fig. 2 shows a house dress of 
striped wool in Suéde and brown, 
with dark blue velvet accessories. 
The direction of the stripes is varied, 
those of the under-skirt being hor- 
izontal, while the draped over-skirt 
shows partly diagonal and partly 
horizontal lines, The basque is 
sharply pointed, with square side 
flaps of velvet rhe front opens 
with notched revers on a linen shirt 
front with collar and tie 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. | 


SPECIFIC VIRTUES IN DYSPEPSIA. 

Dr. A. Jenkins, Great Falls, N. H., says: “I can 
testify to its seemingly almost specific virtues in cases 
of dyspepsia, nervousness, and morbid vigilance or 
wakefulness,"—[{Adv.] 





AN AWFUL DOOM 

Of any nature is usually avoided by those who have 
foresight. Those who read this, who have foresight, 
will lose no time in writing to Hallett & Co., Portland, 
Maine, to learn about work which they can do at a 
profit of from $5 to $25 and upwards per day and live 
at home, wherever they are located. Some have earned 
over $50 in a day. All is new. Capital not required 
You are started free. Both sexes. All ages. Partic- 
ulars free, A great reward awaits every worker.-— 
{Adv.] 





TO ANXIOUS INQUIRER. 

Yes, it is a well-known fact that there has recently 
been a big fall in price of sewing-machines, and that 
you can now get a three-drawer drop leaf and cover 
sewing-machine, eqnal to the best, for $19.50. Would 
advise you to write for circulars to Demonest Fasuion 
anp Sewine-Maouinx Co., 17 E. 14th St., N. Y. City.— 
[Adv.] 





BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Are known and used all over the worid, and at all 
seasons, for the relief and cure of Coughs, Colds, Sore 
Throat, and Bronchial troubles, Sold only in boxes, 
with the fac-simile of the proprietors, John I. Brown 
& Sons, on the wrapper.—|[Adv.] 





CLAREMONT COLONY 
Offers great inducements. Send for free illustrated 
circulars and maps. J. F. Mancha, Claremont, Va.— 
(Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


_ Breaktast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
| admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians ofall Schools, 
and sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 

The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of ali Prepared Foods, 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00, 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggista, 25c., 50c. , $1.00. 
t#” A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids ” sent free on application 
_W ELLA, 3, Rio HARDBON, & | Co., o., Burlington, Vt. 
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FLAKES, 


The Food of Foods. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XIX., NO. 47. 








FURS. 
U6. GUNT 


(Established A.D. 1820) 
184 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Seal-Skin Sacques, Jackets, Ulsters, Cloaks, and 
Wraps; 
Astrakhan (Black Persian) Jackets, Pelerines, 
Wraps, &c. ; 
Muffs, Boas, and Trimmings of various Furs ; 
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SUNS, 


Hudson Bay and Imperial Crown Russian Sables ; 


Fur-Lined Wraps, Fur Rugs and Mats, Fur Robes ; 
Gents’ Cloth Coats, Linen and Trimmed Fur ; 
Novelties in Choice and Rare Furs, Skins, Xe. ; 


At Prices that will amply repay a 
Visit to our Warerooms. 


Fashion-Plate Descriptive Catalogue and Price- 
List sent on application. 

Orders by Mail, or information desired, will re- 
ceive special and prompt attention. 

When customers are known to the house, or 
satisfactory references are furnished, 
will be sent on ap prove al. 


OUR CATALOGUE 


Has so 


goods 





increased 
issue it in two parts. 

Part 1 contains STAMPING PAT- 
TERNS ONLY, 


200 pages, 


and comprises about 


9x11 inches, showing design, 


| size, and price of nearly 5000 of the new- 


| with us. 


ery Stitches, 





RIDDLE-Cakes made of ‘‘Cere- 


aline Flakes”’ are simply delicious. 
They melt in the mouth. Use with them 
‘* Cerea- 
is as more digestible than 


honey or pure maple syrup. 
line Flakes”’ 
Buckwheat as 100 is greater than 37. 





Crreauine M'r’c Co., Cotumsus, Inp. 





for sale by ail dealers in IAL’ rE Circulars on 
application to Florence Mfg, Co., Florence, Mass. 


HEARING Restored. A greatinvention by one who was 
deaf for 80 years. Desc = ey amphiet, with textimo- 
nials, free. Address JN MORE, Cincinnati, 0. 





est designs, most of which are original 


This book is now ready. 
Part 2 contains illustrated instrue- 


tions for Kensington Painting, Lustre 


Painting, Lava Work, Tapestry Paint- | 


ing, Drawn Work, Honiton and Point 
Making, Iridescent Painting, 
Tinting, Tissue-Flower Making, Embroid- 


Lace 


Alliance Embroidery, ete., 
etc., with numerous engravings, showing 
all that is and best in 
Work and Novelties in Decoration. 
Price of either of these books, 25 cents. 
BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
12 West 14th Street, N. Y. 
In ordering, please mention whether 
Part 1 or Part 


newest Fancy 


2 is wanted. 


C. C. Shayne, 


Mannfacturing Furrier, 
103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs and 
Seal-skin Garments this 
son, This will afford a splen- 





sea- 


from the Manufacturer at low- 
est possible prices. Fashion 


book mailed free. 


ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR. 


S a most healing and refreshing preparation for the 
face and arms. It eradicates freckles, redness, 
roughness, cutaneous eruptions, inflammation, prickly 
heat, sunburn, tan, eczema, ete., preserves the skin 
from the injurious effec ts of frost, cold winds, or hard 
water, and also from the effects of the hot sun and 





| 


in size that we now | 


Paris | 


did opportunity for ladies to | 
purchase reliable furs direct | 





dust of summer, and renders it soft, smooth, and | 


white. It is warranted perfectly free from lead, 
mineral, or poisonons ingredients, or oxide of zinc, 
which ruin the skin. 
itations, as Rowlands’ Kalydor is the only genuine 
Kalydor, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
be st druggists. — 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turouctout Tae WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 
f iQ BALSA Pillows to be fragrant and lasting 
should be filled with hand-picked 
Fir Tips dried without artificial heat. Cutting by ma- 
chinery bruises the buds and allows the odor to evap- 
orate. Drying by artificial heat melts the buds, making 
a heavy, sticky substance, with a strong, pitchy odor. 
We ure only the best hand- picked double Fir; clean, 
elastic, cured by our own process and guarante xed to re- 


main fragrant for years. Every pillow sold by us bears 
a ticket on which is our trade-mark and signature. 


OWEN, MOORE & CO., Portland, Me., U.S. A. 
STAMPING WITH COLOR INDEX. 


erfect guide for coloring and shading furnished by 
ne ower itself. Covered by Patents for U.S. & Canada. 
M. BENDICK, 438 Broadway, New York, 














—_— 


| Manufacturer of Perforated Patterns. 


Beware of cheap noxious im- | 


Sold by the | 


ae As an experiment, to 
test the value of adver- 
tising in this paper, and to get 
it introduced into every family 
in the land, we offer the 


PHILADELPHIA 


LADIES’ 
Home Journal 


PRACTICAL 
HOUSEKEEPER 


MONTHS 
ON TRIAL! 


guy [© Es 


Silver or Stamps. 


Res It has the largest circulation of 
any newspaper or periodical pub- 
lished in the United States, having over 


400,000 Paid Subscribers, 


of which over 300,000 are permanent 
YEARLY subscribers, all secured in 3 
years, thus proving that where it is once 
read, for at least three months, it is indise 
pensable ever afterward. 


ART <a nna aR 
A Story that will make you laugh and 
make you ory: 


“THE CHARITY OF THE 
JONESVILLIANS” 


Josiah Allen’ S wee 







Written for the JOURNAL, and will 
begin in December. It is rich--full 
of spice, keen wit, humor and pathos. 
While it is extremely humorous, full 
of irony, brilliant hits, and irresisti- 
bly funny, it is tender and pure, and 
comes from the depth of the author's 
heart, appealing as it does to charity 
for the unfortunate family of a 
drunkard. The “Jonesvillians” can 
be found in all our towns and vil- 
lages, as well as in the larger cities. 


HOLIDAY 
DAINTIES & DESSERTS. 


PRIZES GIVEN for best 
Recipes and Contributions. 
How to prepare delicacies suitable for af- 
ternoon teas, or small evening companies, 
that are not too expensive. 


| ORE ame Te 
aa Instructive articles on “HOW TO AP- 
PEAR WELL IN SOCIETY,” “HOW TO 


' TALK WELL AND IMPROVE YOUR 


GRAMMAR?” by Mrs. EMMA C. HEWITT. 


SF NE RTE 
ETTE, How to Enter- 
edttTs. Oy one Orne otnson, (Dany 
samen CORNER,’ “ARTISTIC 
a aakae WORK,’ and “FLOWER” De- 
rtments are all Special Features. 


CURTIS PUB. CO, ‘0, Philada., Pa. 
“L NEVER 1 sss 


ing Premiums for the forming of Tea Clubs. 
Now is the time to get up orders for our 
celebrated TEAS and COFFEES. Teas 









a host of useful and orna- 
mental articles to select from. 
Send us your address (mem.on this publication) and we 
will mai: you our Illustrated Price and Premium List, and 
full particulars. Address NATIONAL TEA & COF- 
FEE co., ad wiengtes St., Boston. Mass. 


LADIES, Mme, JULIAN’S SPECIFIC | 








| Is abestutets the only unfailing remedy for removing 


| Mme. JULIAN, 43 East 20th St., 


radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electric ity nor any of the 
advertised poisonons stnffs can accomplish. Address 
New York. 


| 
| 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


| 777 BROADWAY, BET. 9TH & 10TH STS., 


NEW YORK., 


| HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION THE LARGEST 


AND MOST CAREFULLY SELECTED ASSORT- 
MENT OF CLOTHS THAT THIS HOUSE HAS 


EVER SHOWN. 

IN ADDITION TO THE USUAL COMPLETE 
LINE OF STAPLES, THIS ASSORTMENT CON- 
TAINS ALL THE NEWEST AND BEST WEAVES 
OF THIS SEASON. AMONG THEM WILL BE 
FOUND LYDIA CLOTH, MILANO, CURL 
CLOTH, FLEECE-BACK CREPE, AS- 
TRAKHAN,WIDE WALE DIAGON 
SILK AND WOOL FRISE, ARMURKE, 
ad - a" ER, AND BRAIDED EF- 

‘KO TS, 

All goods purchased of us to 
the amount of $5.00 or over 





| will be sent free of all Mail or 


Express charges to any part 
of the United States. 


JACKSON’S, 


777 Broadway, bet. 9th and 10th Sts., 
ra NEW YOR Ix. : ‘ 
1784. 1886. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EV ERYWHERE 
iieiiie. 
Embroidery, Knitting 
Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Fraucisco, 


,and 





"AN “OAV UID AVAN 
‘390438 UPT ISOM FOC 


Latest novelty, BABY BANGS, lifelike, and 
the RECA MIUIER Coiffure, charming, with my Im- 
perial Elastic Spring, require no net, no hairpin; $3 
and $5 upward. 

Feather-light SWITCHES, all of naturally curly 
hair, $5 each, equal to $10 ones elsewhere. 

All Hair Goods retailed at wholesale prices. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 


| is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 


| 
Mention this pape 


as to prices I cannot be undersold, 
ranted genuine or money refanded. HAIR taken in 
EXCHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING 
AND CURLING on the premises by best French art- 
ists. Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. 
Front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 

The world-renowned EKEUGENIE’S SECRET OF 
BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the complexion, 
$1 per box. THE COSMETIC MASK, patented, for 
beautifying the complexion, the greatest success of the 
period ,$2,complete,and a complete assortment of beau- 
tifying cosmetics by the Parfamerie MONTE CRISTO. 

TURKISH ROSE LEAVES, 
Indelible Tint for Face and Lips, exquisite in color, fine 
as the bInsh on the peach, 50c. and $1 a bottle by mail. 
burnine, for changing any color hair to the 
Catalogue free 


Gray hair war- 













PINK PEARL 
~ NAIL ENAMEL 


ast 
for Weeks, This is 
something entirely 
mew, and will eradi- 
cate all imperfec- 
tions, rendering the 
nails healthful and 
beautiful. Forsale by 
ll druggists and fancy 
“is dealers. Price, 

















JOSEPH T. ay & C0, 
BOSTON 

” Send for Circulars of the latest 
and most perfect method of dress 
cutting—the Celebrated 
Franco-American Form. 


MAKERS neceN Wout co 
179 Tremont Street, Boston, "Mass. 


tMVALID Routine CHAIR. 
(Reclining) 

Priceless Boon to 

ti,ose who are un- 











Invalid Chair €o., New Haven, Conn, 





TEW YORK SHOPPING AGENCY. 
Bi Purchases of every description. For Circulars, 
etc., address Mur. R. C ORRONS, 795 ment N. 





PURCHASING AGENCY, sgt 


. DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, tnew 4 A- 


SHOPPIN 8 Ia 


In New York by a lady 
of long experience, good 
taste, &c., without charge. Forcircular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


\' ME. FRANCTS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 
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DamelksSons 


[IDRY-GOODS HOUSE.]| 
BLACK SILKS, 
VELVETS, AND PLUSHES. 


Three Extra Bargains—Finest Black Lyons 
Silks ever offered, $1.50, $1.75, and $2 yard ; 
Sully Tbe. a yard below the market value, 

Special—C. J. Bonnet et Cie. Lyons Black Faille 
Diamant (New Fabric), the only Black Silk worn 
by the Queen of England, from $2.75 to $3.19 
yard ; wear guaranteed. 

Two Thousand Cartons Rich Novelty Stripe 
and Brocade Cashmere Effects in Velvets and 
Plushes, at prices below all competition. 

Several Hundred Boxes Fancy Silk Stripe and 
Frieze Plaid Velvets, splendid combination of 
colors, $1.25 and $1.35 yard, 

Two Hundred Cartons 19-inch Fine Silk Plushes, 
$1.08, $1.22, and $1.35 yard. 

Largest stock of Colored Silk Velvets, and low- 
est prices in this country, 


BROADWAY, Sth A AND D 9th STS., N. Y. 


NORFOLK 


AND 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


HOSIERY €0,’S 
UNDERWEAR 


The best goods manufactured 


this country, and equal to the finest 
grades imported. Exclusively man- 
ufacturers of Full- Fashioned 
Underwear, in all weights and grades 
of Merino and fine Australian 
Lambs’ Wool. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers. 
‘A USEFUL CIFT. 


The © Row ST AMEING OUTFIT, 
actynt ‘ h 4.5 ZEVEN AWAY. 
THE “HOUSEHOLD MONTHLY 
io 6 lnres, 690g maper, how in its second year, devoted tc 
Fancy Work and Househoid matters, C ntains also Stories, 
Poetry, eve., ete. It is published at the marvellously low price 
of @Se. a year, and has already achieved @ circulation of 
ove = SAU coplesmonthly. We have determined to get 100,000 
subscribers by Jan. To accomplish this we have decided to 
ive away (not sell) 50,000 Crown Stamping Outfits as 
vilows :—T'e every lady who will CUT O this adver- 
tisement and enclose it together with BSc. and 


Monthly 1 ear aud ire asa gift, free and 

paid. om CRO AMPING OUTFIT, 
which contr.ios 48 legant ye as follows:—1 set of 
26 Initials, 2 in. high handsome Dog's Head 
for Tidy ,7x8in., 1 Kate Greenaway figure, Girl 
Zin, high, 1 Five-inch Bird, 1 bunch Pansies 


2in. wide, 1 Calla Lil 
Bin. high, 1 ‘Anchor Butterfly, 1 Fern Leal, 
1 spray Golden Rod 4 in. high bunch Morn- 
ing Glories 4x4 inches, 1 bunch Forget-me- 
nots, 1 Hand holding Hat, 1 Buttercup, 1 Car- 
nation Pink, 1 Bar Mu- sic, 1 Toad under Toad- 
stool, 4x4 in., 1 spray Leaves, 1 spray Ferns, 
1 bunch Daisies 4 in. high, 1 spray Golden 
Rod, 1 cluster Straw- berries, 1 bunch Pansies 
4x5in., lspray Oate,l spray Wheat, 1! Pansy, 
1 Butiercup, 1 spray chellor’s Buttons 4 
in, high, 1 Cyclamen A in. high. 1 spray Pop- 
ies 5 in. high, 1 Sta’ Flower 5 in. high, 
unch Pinks 6 in. high, dbaamh : Pintna 53g in. high, & cluster 
Geraniums 5 in. high, 1 Braiding Pattern 2 in. wide, 1 Braid- 
ing Pattee 16 5 ae a? 1 Braiding Pattern 1 in wide 8 hand- 
sotne Seablop Ds 1, 2and 3 in. wide for Flanne) Embroi- 
1 Illustrated Book on montage Embroidery with 
full Instructions for Stampirg, 1 box best Powder, 1 best Pad. 
These patterns are correctly and carefully made on best bond 
paper, and can be used a thousand times without injury, and 
are actually worth ®4.. eee at retail Remember, this 
Outfitisa free gift. ss for our splendid paper 
one year, and the Gon Sei als ional required barely pays 
the cost of postage and packing on the outfit. Cut thic out and 
send us 35 cents at once, as this liberal offer wil' not be 
made again. idess THE HOUSEHOLD 
MONTHLY, Lynn, ass. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery, 


The Prince of Maga- 
npr Rd oe foo 
to 10 years old. 32 pages 
each month of original 
Stories and Poems, beau- 
tifully illustrated with 
meng ig hag oe al 
ings by the best living 
artiste. Clubs with all 
Periodicals. News dealers 
sell it, Agents wanted. 
Send atwo cent stamp for 
— copy. 
singie Copies, 15 cts, 
36 Bro eld St., Boston, Mass, 


amIFAl you will send ten cents 

in stamps to the Mack 

Publishing Company, 

528 Washington Street, 

New York, they will send you complete words 

of Mikado, and music of its most popular songs, and 

etchings of its principal characters, also ten exqui- 

site chromo cards. Or for four cents they will send 

you two of their Beautiful Illustrated Ladies’ Books, 

such as every lady of refinement should have to 
beautify their homes. 
































One year, $1.50 
_ Russell el Fusing Co Co, 








DR. HUMPHREYS’ Rook, 144 Pages, 
= = Cloth, with Steel Engraving, 
Mailed Free, Address, HUMPHREYS? 

HOMEKOPATHIC SPECIFICS, 
109 Fulton Street, N. ¥. 


Its causes, and a new and suc- 
cessful CURE at your own 
home, by one who was deaf 


wwonte sight» ears, Treated by most of the noted 

ialists without benefit. Cured himse’y in three 

mout and since then hun is of others. Full 
pares P ars sent on application. 

PAGE, No, 41 West 3ist St., New York City. 








HARPER'S BAZAR 








~ANGLO-INDIAN 


ART CARPETS. 


The new Anglo-Indian Art Carpet, 
made in one piece without any seam 
or join whatever, with fringed border 
complete, in all the new colors, and in 
a variety of sizes. No making required, 
and the price is almost the same as an 
ordinary yard-wide carpet. 


Manufactured expressly for 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


T. ODONOGHUE, 
Union Sauare, N.Y. 


I have just opened a large and elegant 
stock of novelties, my own importation, 
in French Millinery, Dress Trimmings, and 
Laces, together with a choice assortment 
of the latest Millinery Novelties. 

Dressmakers and Milliners are requested 
to examine my stock, 





Importing my 


own goods, will guarantee very low prices. 


PAL 








This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 


PARKERS $ 20 STAMPING 


For ‘Embroidery and and Painting. 4Lwavs AHEAD!! 
LARGER PATTERNS; f . or wae Best vet offered ! 
Powder a4 PLL Instruction - 


100 ELEGANT “PAITERNS. AND 


ONE COMPLETE ALPHABET. 


Tar Vave or tuts Outrit is 1n Goop Userun Parrerns. 
‘They are not a lot of worthless little patterna crowded to- 
gether on a single sheet, but every pattern is useful. 
Mlastraced Des Dese apnce ot the pie FREE, 

on 
yells 1,90 inbroi ery tlatgotio ing c Cuaran enn. ‘ 
ers, 35cts.; Fancy Braid and Crote het 
terns, ldcts. Outfit and ren books, $ 
KER. ioue. Mass. 





— elegant pat- 





Directto T. E. P 











|EMBROIDERY = 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in s 


SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 











OSGOOD ART SCHOOL. 10th Year. 
Domestic Building, cor. of Broadway & 14th St., N. Y. 
The course of study includes drawing from casts, life, 
still life, sketching from Nature, oil and water colors, 
Terms of instruction : $1.00, 3 hours’ lesson ; $5.00, 
6 lessons. Pupils may enter at any time. 
Regular lessons by mail. Practical advice on china 
decoration. Exclusive designs furnished to order. 
Circulars upon application. 


Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD. 


LADIES 


Coming home tanned, burned, freckled, should 
use at once Mme. LEWENBERG’S cooling and 
beantifying PASTILLES DE FLORENCE (white 
and tinted), known to thousands as the safest pow- 
For sallowness, Rouge Powder is 





der or cream. 
not affected by perspiration or washing. Price 50 


cents. Ask Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers, 

N. B.—Samples and testimonial mailed free 
on receipt of postage stamp, by Mur. LEWEN- 
BERG, 258 West 23d St., N. Y. (Mention Paper.) 


| DRESSMAKING MADE EASY! 


| By Using the Celebrated Wetterhall Self-Instruct- 

ing Actual Measure System, which is considered 

| to be the simplest and best used. Sample systems, $3. 
PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 

WARE & BROWN, Ked Wing, Minn. 

JAVORS for ‘The German.” Send for book free. 

BERNARD MEYER, 59 and 61 Fulton St., N. Y. 








! 








Remarkable Bargains: 


NOW IN STOCK: 


42-inch BLACK SEBASTOPOL, double-faced, worth 
$1.00 and $1.25; now 75e. and 95e. per yard. 

42-inch SPONGED CAMEL’S-HAIR, all colors, worth 
$1.00; now 75e. per yard. 


42-inch SILK-AND-WOOL CHEVIOT, to close the | 


lot, now 50e. per yard. 

54-inch STORNAWAY DEVON AND HOMESPUN 
DIAGONAL, very cheap, at $1.00; now 75e. and 
55e. per yard. 

BLACK SATIN DUCHESSE, all silk, 2144 inch, well 
worth $1.50; now $1.19 per yard. 

COLORED FAILLE FRANCAIS, 20-inch wide, all 
shades, usual price, $1.65; now $1.25 per yard. 
The above goods are offered at unusual prices, which 
should be taken advantage of at once to secure 

these Bargains. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies’ Suits 


and l/nderwear. 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 





LaApigs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St.. N. Y. 
FOR THE FAIR SEX. 








delicate, so dainty and refined, 
is a most exquisite toilet prepara- 
tion. It is the admiration of thou- 
sands of lovely American women 
who owe their beanty to its con- 
stant use. It will add brilliancy to 
a maiden’s charms, and make the 
complexion as soft, transparent, 
and pure as an infant's. To the 
fair sex who pride themselves on 
having the most delicate skins, this 
toilet powder is becoming distin- 
guished, and is found among other 
fashionable surroundings upon the toilet tables of the 
élite. The Lablache Face Powder is for sale by all drug- 
gists, or will be mz —_ % any address on receipt of a 50- 
cent postal note. BEN EVY & CO., French Perfum- 
ers, and sole whet eS Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


“THE ART AMATEUR (Established 1579) 


gives a profusion of Work- 
for 3 months’ 
trial sub- 
scription. 
signs in Color. 


ing Designs for Oi), Water- 

Color,and China Painting, 

Carving, Embroidery, and 

every other kind of ama- 

teur art work and Interior 

men copy, with colored plate, 25c. Prospectus for 1887 

free on application. Mention this paper. Monracue 
Marks, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York 

™ _ “The Best Practical Art Magazine.” ” 

~~ EV a LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. I. TAYLOR’s 


ustrate Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subse =~ 50 cents. Send 
orders to S. TT. TAY LOR, 930 Broadway, | N. Y. 


THE 


LARGEST FASHION BOOK 


llustrations. 120 Pages. FASHION; 
AORTIC 3 LITERATURE; and a new NOVEL- 
ETTE by Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford. [2~ Send 
in stamps, to STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Sth & Market Sts.,. PHILADELPHIA, PA: 


CURE ": DEAF 


Peck’s Patent IMPROVED te mage ae, Drums 














Perfectly Restore the Bearing, an rform the 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, —- ortable and 
always in position, All conversation and even whispers 


heard distinctly. Send fori illustrated book with testi 
s, FREE. Address F. HISCOX, &3 Broadway, N.Y. 
Complete LADIES GUIDE 


TOKOLOG Allee B. Stoekham, M. D. 


Goch $00. Morocco, € Be MabivunY Func Caicare 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


Broadway, N. Y. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.,.... serecccccecosrccs edt 
HARPER'S WERKLY............. eccccecccees 400 
TEARPRND BARGER oo .0csscccsecccocccces coves 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............ sence 200 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks) 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One Number a 
MOU WU Nike ws cicccirdccbacacccccce 15 00 
Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
and Canada, 





The most popniar and successful periodicals for 
family reading ever published.—Chicago Inter-Ocean 
here is nothing more conducive to wholesome 
pleasure, and to the creation in the family of an ele- 
vated moral condition, than the persistent use of these 
periodicals. They are as familiar as household words, 


} and are administered with such high humanity and 


wisdom that they constitute one of the greatest en- 
gines of civilization in existence.—V. Y. Sun, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Fi Franklin Square, N, Y. 


The Lablache Face Powder, so | 


Decoration. Superb De- | 
Speci- | 


RIDLEY 


NEW BUILDING. 








GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 


COVERING ENTIRE BLOCK, 
And being the outgrowth of a 12 by 30 Store. 


EASIER T0 SAY 


What we do not keep than what we do. We therefore 


GENERALIZE 
And simply say that we keep everything that 


one needs for one’s self or requires for 
the household in our 52 Departments. 


DRESS GOODS 


Dress Trimming Silks, Millinery Goods, 
Ladies’, Misses’, and ChiiGren’s Hats, 
both Trimmed and Untrimmed, Ladies’ 
and Misses’ Suits and Wraps, Hosiery, 
| Gloves, Laces, Trimmings, Jewellery, 
| Ornaments, Ladies’ and Misses’ Shoes, 
| Gents’ Furnishing Goods, &c. 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
CARPETS, FURNITURE, STOVES, &c. 
QUALITIES THE BEST. 


PRICES will show a Cratifying Saving. 








Fashion Magazine, an excellent publication, 
and is a Complete Price-List of our Entire Stock. 
lic. Single Number. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


| 309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand St.; 


56, 58, 60 TO 70 ALLEN ST.; 
59, 61, 63, 65 ORCHARD ST., N. Y. 


WHAT DRESSMAKERS HAVE ALWAYS WANTED: 
| ** An Improvement on The Tailor’s Square.” 
YOU MAY TEST MACHINE 







AT YOUR OWN HOME 
FOR 30 DAYS FREE 
OF CHARGE 














SHOW THIS TO YOUR DRESSMAKER 
(Beware of Tin and Pasteboard Imitations.) 
The Drafting Machine is acknowledged to be the 


only thing ever invented that is an “* Jimprovement on 
the Tailor’s Square.”’ It is now the standard system 
of dress-cutting, and drafts all ladies’ garments from 
} actual measure with grace, finish, and accuracy in a 
few moments, and prevents fulness at the front darts. 


You were compelled to adopt the Sewing Machine, 
and you will be compelled sooner or later to adopt 
this Machine. Other methods are becoming obsolete. 
Send at once and fest this wonderful labor-saving in- 


vention at your own home for 30 days free of charge 
The McDowell Garment Drafting Machine Co., 
6 West 14th St., New York City. 


We are still Headquarters for Crazy 

Patchwork Materials. 
er mow Dollar i emese 

ega sortment ¢ 

Sitks, aa ceiah ek tatt 
Embroidery Silk, a colors i Book of Designs and 
Stitches ; six packages, $5.00 e 


2Oc. a package, assorted « 
Lace emnant 

















¥ ale Sink w or rks. Ne ow Haven, © ena 


N N to Lady Canvassers selling our ele- 
A BO A ZA gant adjustable embroidery frames, 
Just the thing for holiday work. Sample by mail, $1.25. 
Circular free. LUFKIN RULE CO., Cle veland, O. 


| express charges. 





‘SLEEPLESSNESS 


Cured WITHOUT MEDICINE. thy sleep for the slee 
less. A new and remarkable ‘shee wen pamphietad- 
dress Kugene Pearl, 23 U uion Square, New York, 





} wy 
ty 





MR. SIMPLE SIMON JONES TAKES THE 
BOX FROM THE MESSENGER, AND OPENS IT 
“PRETTY THING TO SEND A THIRTY DOL- 
LAR HAT HOME IN THAT SHAPE, ALL PUNCH- 
ED IN AT THE TOP, AND THE SIDES ALL 
BENT! IT’S WELL MY WIFE DIDN'T SEE IT!” 


+777 
FACETIZ. 
NOT “ AT HOME.” 

Butourer (with bill). “Is the 
missus in this afternoon ?” 

Servant. “ No,sorr. Her ‘af- 
ternoons’ is Chewsdays and 
Thoorsdays.” 

pe ae 

Little Grace's mother was ill, 
and Grace was very naughty. A 
detailed account of her misde- 
meanors was given to her mother, 
and her advice was asked. 

* Bring her in to me,” she said, 
“ond I will see what a serious 
talk on the subject will do.” 

The little one was accordingly 
brought in to her mother, who 
vividly portrayed to her the of- 
fences of which she had been 
guilty, endeavoring to put the 
case in such a way as to impress 
the child deeply. The effort was 
quite exhausting, but the mother 
felt convinced, from the child's 
earnest attention, that the de- 
sired effect had been produced. 

“You may go now, dear,” she 
said; ‘*mamma’s tired.” 

The jittle girl lingered. 

“What more do you want?” 
asked her mother, kissing the 
supposed little penitent gently. 

“Nothing, mamma,” she re- 
plied, sweetly, “‘only—don't you 
think you could tell me that nice 
story over again 7” 

GETS LEFT. 

“TI can say one thing in favor 
of Mr. Featherly,” remarked Mrs, 
Hendricks, the landlady — “he 
never takes the last piece of bread 
on the plate.” 

** No, indeed, Mrs. Hendricks,” 
assented Damley, cordially,“ Fea- 
therly ain’t quick enough.” 

ie ae. 
A LOST ART. 

Custowen (to photographer). “1 
don't think the picture does me 
justice.” 

Pworograrvurr. ‘‘ My dear sir, 
if photography did justice to ev- 
ery one who has his pictnre taken, 
the art would soon grow unpopu- 
lar. Paras 

RATHER BRIGHT 

A gentleman, who had prom- 
ised to meet his wife there, was 
crowding his way through the 


throng in a large west-side establishment where all 


sorts of things are sold at low prices. 


Forced to 


pause a moment near 2 counter behind which stood 
a pretty sales-woman, he blurted out, ‘Is there any- 


thing on earth that would reconcile a man to such a | here is five cents more for you, 80 don’t cry. 
| did you lose it 2” 


crowd as this ?” 


firm. 


“* Yes, sir,” was the quick reply—“ belonging to the 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 














HIS WIFE’S NEW HAT. 

THEN HE DELIBERATELY SEATS HIM- 
SELF AND PROCEEDS TO STRAIGHTEN IT 
OUT AND MAKE IT “ PRESENTABLE.” THIS 


DONE, HE GIVES IT TO THE GIRL TO TAKE UTE.” 
TO MRs. JONES, 


A LOVELY CHANCE. 
NO. 1. “ How, You'RE NOT DEAD?” 

NO. 2. “‘NoT A BIT OF IT.” 

NO. 1. “ BuT YOU WERE PAST HOPE THE LAST TIME I SAW You.” 

NO. 2. “Yes. I OWE MY RECOVERY TO CHANCE. MY DOCTOR FELL ILL.” 


FIVE CENTS GONE. ' 
Kinxpiy Op Lapy. “ What’s the matter, little boy 2” 
Littie Boy (crying bitterly). “1 jes lost fi’ cents.” 
Ktxpry Orn Lavy (giving him a nickel). ** Well, | of sewer gas.” 
How |“ Yes; that’s what I told you.” 
“Told me?” 


TOLD THE TRUTH. 


Lert. Boy (feeling better). ‘1 lost it pitchin’ pen- 


nies.” room, and I said there was.” 
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“UpON MY WORD, AND SURE’s I LIB, 
MISSUS, DAT’S DE BERRY WAY HE GIBBED 
IT TO ME TO GIB TO YOU, DIS YER MIN- 


“See here, landlord,” said an angry tenant, after he 
had signed the contract for a year, “this houee is full 


“Yes. You asked me if there was gas in every 





| 


| 


go to? 
“T ain't lyin’. 


VOLUME XIX., NO, 4 

















‘* OH, YOU CRUEL, HEARTLESS WRETCH! 
You HAVE RUINED MY HAT, TO THINK 
THAT | EVER MARRIED SUCH A MONSTER! 
I SHALL GO HOME TO MY MOTHER, sO I 


SHALL!” 





THE SAFE SIDE. 

“No, George,” she said, “I 
cannot marry you. I shall al- 
ways esteem you as a friend, but 
I cannot be your wife.” 

George hesitated. ‘ Clara,” he 
said, brokenly, “will you grant 
me one favor before I go away 
forever ?” 

“Yes, George,” she replied, 
kindly. ‘* What is it?” 

**Please put your refusal down 
on paper. I'll feel safer.” 

~ ‘ 

A little Southern girl who had 
been for five years an only child 
was surprised, and not agrecably 
surprised, the other day, by the 
appearance of a baby sister. 

After regarding it attentively 
for a few moments she said to 
her mother, ** Mra. Rovers,” refer- 
ring to a near neighbor, “is a 
very good lady, isn't she, mam- 
ma ?” 

Yes, very good, dear.” 

“ And she’s awful kind to me. 
She gived me some lovely sugar- 
cane,” the small sehemer went 
on, *‘ and I want to give her some- 
thing.” 

“Well, send her a basket of 
oranges,” 

“Oh! I don’t spect she likes 
oranges. But she must like chil- 
lune, ‘canse she’s got alot of ’em 
Let's send her this baby.” 

“What queer things there are 
in the world!” said Mr. Brown, 
looking up from a book of trav- 
els which he had been perusing. 
“Here it says that a New Gui- 
nea savage gives a friendly salu- 
tation by pinching his nose and 
patting his stomach at the same 
time. What do you suppose such 
a performance signifies!" 

“That you can lead a man by 
the nose when his stomach is 
full,” returned Mrs. Brown, 
promptly. ‘Those New Guinea 
savages must be a very sensible 
race." = 


LOVE'S MATHEMATICS. 
“What time did John go away 
last night, Mary Ann?” 
“Tt was a quarter of twelve, 
father.” 
Three, she said to herself, are a 
quarter of twelve. 


- o 
QUITE THE REVERSE OF GOOD. 
** How long since your father has given you a good 


licking, sonny ? 
Je never did.” 


‘ 


“Look out, youngster! You know where liars 


on” 


He never gave me a good lickiw’ ; but 


| I've had plenty of f'other kind.” 











HE (who thinks he ought to say something). “ Waw; ByY-THE- 
BYE, HAVE YOU EVAH HEARD Miss FITZ-MORRIS PLAY THAT 
LITTLE THING YOU JUST PLAYED?” 

SHE (having just finished her favorite nocturne). “No.” 

HE, © HAW ; YOU OUGHT TO, SHE PLAYS IT SO BEAUTI- NELLIE. 


FULLY.” 


A YARN OF DIFFERENT COLOR. 

OLD SEA-CAPTAIN. “Tuts Was THE WAY OF IT. You 
SEE WE WERE GOIN''LONG ‘BOUT FIVE MILES FROM SHORE, 
AND THE WIND WAS BLOWIN’ A REG’LAR HARRICANE, WHEN 
ALL AT ONCET WE STRUCK THE ROOT OF A BIG TREE, AN'—" 
. “But, UNCLE BEN, HOW CAME THERE TO BE 
A BIG TREE FIVE MILES FROM SHORE ?” 

OLD SEA-CAPTAIN. “On, You sEFE, WE WERE IN A 
SLED, INLAND.” 








NOT BIG ENOUGH TO HURT. 


‘*Missus SCOTT, WHAT'S A-A 
‘IM HUNCHED UP ON DE PO'CH.’ 





ILIN' MISTAH SCOTT? ISEE 


“WAAL, I DOAN KNOW, I'M SHUAH. HE SAYS HE T'INKS 
HE DONE EAT SOME OB DEM TRICHINERS WOT DE PAPANS 
TALKIN’ BOUT, IN SOME PO'K TUDDER EVENIN’, BUT LAN’, IF 


DE AH WAS ANY IN IT, DEY WA’N’T BIG "NUFF TE 





HUT IM, 


CUZ 1 LOOKED WELL, AN’ COULDN'T SEE NONE.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 








HARPER'S BAZAL. 
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FRENCH DRESS GOODS 


At Greatly Reduced Prices, 





We are offering a large line of 


PLAIN AND FANCY WOOL FABRICS, 


Varying from 
50c. to $1.00 PER YARD. 


N.B.—A separate counter has been set apart for 
the sale of these goods. 





* 
Scoadevay A 19th ét. 
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This most exquisite of Toilet Preparations. the vit- 
tues of which have caused it to be in demand in all 
Civilized Cauntries, stands 


PRE-EMINENT FOR PRODUCINC A 


so It is acknowledged by thousands of 

ladies who have used it daily for many 
years to be the only preparation that does not roughen 
the skin, burn, chap, or leave black spots in the pores, 
or other discolorations All coneinde by saying: “ Itis 
the best pre- aration 
for theskinI BEA UTI FU L cave ever 
used.” “ It is the only article I can use without making 
my skin smart and rough.” “After having tried every 
article, | consider your Medicated Complexion Powder 
the best, and I cannot do without it.” Soid by ali Drug: 


rrists and Fancy COMPLEXION 


PARALYSIS 


most insidious Gisense 
i ~ often preceded by SCI~ 


ATICA and other cine, If 
not checked the LIMBS 
WASTE and sometimes the 


SPINE BECOMES SOF- 
TENED and di 














Sleeplessness, Nervous sia, 
Paralysis, Locomotor Ataxia, 


Opium Habit, Headach 
Drunkenness Ovarian Weursizia, 
Neuralgia, ervous austion, 





Sick Headache, ilep: 
Sesteilenentiemeietahetimn teetdeeimanenment 
Sciatica, it. Vitus’s Dance, &c. 


no sense a PATENT MEDICINE, Con 


eins no ‘Opiates or « r Chioral. It isa N a°B 
Food Tonle, and isthe best Natural Toni cond erm 





erative known. Racizeses Treatiso on Nervow 
Dise Exhaus m Habit, Ee. sent FRE. 
to an oo; 





this season is under a new management, with 
competent and polite salesladies, 
We 


French artistes, whose exquisite taste is fully 


have also the best talent in English and 
acknowledged by the trade. 

We guarantee correct styles and prompt exe- 
cution of orders. 


R. DUNLAP & CO., 
178 Fifth Avenue. 





SERKYS’ TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
nine Serkys, direct from the Orient. Itis 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderfal health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppressed troubles pecu- 
liar to women; gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 





Price, 50c. and $1.00 per box 
SERKYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 W. 23d St., New York; 
Wholesale Depot, 236 Church St. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural URLY H ir, 


guarn 
Sho wear their hair parted $6 
ding to size and color. 





the 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st Cont’ 1 Music Hall)Chi 
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THE LOUIS 
THE LOUIS 
THE LOUIS 


VELVETEEN. 


The STRICTEST EXAMINER may try EVERY 
TEST of touch and sight without discovering that 
these are other than the GENOA VELVETS, they 
so closely resemble, while the arrangements 
resulting in the FAST WOVE PILE, enable them 
to stand interminably any rough wear, which would 
ruin real Velvets at four times the price. 

The Genuine LOUIS VELVETEEN has 
LONG BEEN THE FAVORITE in ENGLAND 
and must not be confounded with any other Velveteen. 

ep! yard of the GENUINE bears the name 
‘* LOUIS,” and a GUARANTEE of wear accom- 


a eve 
NO i WELE—The word ** LOUIS” in connec- 
tion with the Velveteen is spelled ** L-O-U-I-S,” 
and in no other way. 
Wholesale Agents, 


WILMERDING, HOGUET & CO., 





Tomet Soaps: 


** You have demonstrated that a ferfectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com- 
mend to ladies and to the community in general 
the employment of your pure ‘La Belle’ toilet 
soap over any adi article.” 








64 | and 66 White Street, NEW YORK. | 





The Flyat Waist or‘Trne Gorset 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874; Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 


nue A[[BsI9ATUN 8] 


endorsed by eminent physicians 
ALOS ou oy) sv 





uMOUY LASUOO 10 


or CORSET known. 
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No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a 
low-necked one, which admits of being high in the 
back, and low front. No. 3 is to illustrate our mode of 
adjusting the “ Flynt Hose Support” each side of the 
hip, also the most correct way to apply the waist-bands 
for the drawers, under and outside petticoats, and dress 
skirt. No. 4 shows the Flynt Extension and Nursing 
Waist, appreciated by mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ 
Waist, with Hose Supports attached. No. 6, how we 
dress very littlepeople. No. 7 illustrates how the war 
threads of the fabric cross at right angles in the back, 
insuring in every waist THK MOST SUCOKSSFUL SUOUL DER- 
BRAOK EVER CONSTRUOTED, 

$2 Our ‘ Manual,” containing 46 pages of reading 
matter, relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of 
Under-dressing, mailed free to any physician or lady. 
MRS. O.P. FLYNT’, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Muss. 








RAVEN GLOSS 


Positively contains oil. Softens and preserves leather. Is 
economical. Makes ladies’ shoes look new and natural, 
not varnished. Beware of imitations, and of false and 
misleading statements. Burron & Orriny, M frs., N. > 





HUMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
<1 alo Cc 
BIRTH MARKS 


» _-are-cured-by- 
Zk Cuticura 


| ar CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of In- 

fantile and Birth Humors, for allaying Itch- 
ing, Burning, and Inflammation, for curing the first 
symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scald 
Head, Scrofula, and other inherited skin and blood 
diseases, 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, and Curioura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curioura 
Reso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible. 

Cutiovra Remepirs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 
free from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c. ; Soap, 25c. ; 
Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drug anp 
Cuemioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

&#™ Send for ‘*‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


= 
EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


This solid rolled GOLD TOOTHPICK sent FREE to any 
Lady or Gentleman sending us the names of 15 persons to 
whom we can send our Catalogueand Book of Engravings. 
kv ‘lose five 2-ct. stamps to help pay postage and cost of adv, 
yn Jewelry Mfg. Co., 56 Court St., Brookiyn, N. Y, 











Baok - Aour, vu ‘terine Pains, Soreness, and 
Weakness speedily cured by Curioura "ANTI- 
Pats Piast ER. Pts arranted. _ Be. 






















Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
_ Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


DR, LOOMIS’S | 
LATEST 
IMPROVED 


VAPOR 
BATTERY.” 


The wonder of 
the Nineteenth 
Century. 





Patent applied for. 
Dr. Loomis, formerly of No. 88 Fifth Ave., New York 


City, has removed to No. 54 West 23d St. During the 
years 1884-85-86 thousands have used the batteries un- 
der his directions with marvellous results. ‘The blind 
have been enabled to see, and the deaf to hear. People 
suffering from catarrh, in some cases between 30 and 
40 years, also neuralgia, hay fever, asthma, nervous 
headache, colds, etc., etc., have been cured. Sufferers 
are requested to investigate; one treatment without 
charge. Catalogue sent upon application. Mention 
Harper's Bazar. Address VAPOR BATTERY 
COMPANY, 54 West 23d St., New York. 


© Japanese Embroidered 
“= GOWNS. 


S 
For FANCY AND MIKADO PARTIES, 
CAN BE BOUGHT OR HIRED. 


Our silks for this season comprise many nov- 


elties new to this country. Nearly everything 


| brick houses in one 








| clude classes in mechanical, free-hanc 


worthy of importation from Japan, China, and 


India can be found at our establishment, and 


all are welcome. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., 


879 BROADW AY. 


BEAUTIFUL 
» SOME... 


“G00D SENSE” 


CORSET WAISTS. 


\ THOUSANDS 1%. 


for H RAL TH, 
ECONO 
and BE AUT. 





a 


A 






l cca r Corset is 
jth A dod! Sense.” 

ding Retailers 
me f- me Oroular. 


a. 
FERRIS BROS, tortor 


81 White St., NEW Y 


* STATEN ISLAND © 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., New York; 

1199 BROADWAY, N. Y.; 
279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
DYE, OLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments. Dresses Cleaned and 
Dyed without ripping. Goods received and returned 





SEND ) FOR CIRCU LAR and PRIC E- ‘L IST. 
flnous Hair permanently 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 


AU removed. Complexions bean- 
“We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 





| MME, VELARO, 


| 


by mail and express; also, called for and delivered 

WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 

Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 

tifled. The Form developed. 

Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
beautiful.”--Geoey’ 8 Lapy's Book. 

249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 


free within city limits. 
tings, Moles, and Super- 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
Correspondence confidential. Mention this paper. 


| faces along with joy; 
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THE YOUNG MEN'S INSTITUTE. 


NOTICEABLE building breaking the 
old 


line 
two-story-and-a-dormer 
of the 


} 


i of fashioned 


blocks of the Bowery 


is the Young Men’s Institute, on the west side of 
that thoroughfare, between Spring and Prince 
streets. This Institute is an offshoot of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association It was 
started fourteen years ago in medest quarters 
under the name of the Bowery Branch The 
present quarters were opened in October, 1885 
The building has a frontage of fifty feet on the 


Sowery, and is ninety feet deep. The front sec 
tion is divided into six stories, while the rear con 
tains only two, occupied by the gymnasium and 
lecture-room, each about thirty feet in height 
The entrance is at the southern extremity of 
the street line, and is protected by an iron gate 
and doors of panelled oak. <A broad flight of 
stone steps, with polished metal hand-rails, leads 
from it to the library and reading-room in the 
second story. A door at the bottom of the stairs 
opens to the right into the reception-room. This 
apartment is at once spacious and cheerful. It 
is finished in oak. The ceiling is oak, and an 
oaken stairease, picturesquely broken, runs across 
the rear wall to the library above. Under the 
Staircase, with cushioned benches at the sides, is 


a capacious fireplace, which goes far to give to 


the room its cheerful look. Under the recep 
tion-room are bowling-alleyvs and dressing-rooms, 
and back of it, and also back of these, is the gym 
nasium, extending through two stories. This has 


walls of enamelled brick, and a floor built on sep 
arate foundations, and is supplied, at the level of 
the reception-room, with a gallery for spectators 

The library and reading-room, oceupying the 
front of the second story, a subdued and 
restful look. They are usually thrown together 
but may be shut off by folding-doors. The 
ings are of cherry bookeases and furni 
the The hard-wood 
floors are unpolished and bare except for a pair 
of Turkish rugs which 
figs, comes one in each room. 


have 


ceil 
, and the 
ture are of same wood. 


are laid before 
The reading-room 
is abundantly supplied with newspapers and peri 


two open 


| edleale and the library contains about one thou 
sand volumes. Back of the library and read 
ing-room is an auditorium capable of seating 
five hundred and thirty persons. The three 
stories above contain class-rooms and committee- 
The whole the Institute 
$135,000, of which $72,500 was paid for the 
land and $62,500 for the building. 

The membership of 
tween two hundred and five hundred, running to 
the in the winter months. ‘The 
cost of membership simply is four dollars a year, 
or a dollar and a half For the use of 
gymnasium, 


roonis. cost of was 


the Institute varies hb 


larger number 


a quarter, 


bowling-alley, and 


baths an 


extra 
charge is made of three dollars a year, or a dol 
lar and twenty-five cents a quarter. A small 


additional charge is also made for admission to 
the evening classes in special studies, which in 


1, and archi 


tectural drawing, writing, book-keeping, and 
arithmetic. The members have formed among 
themselves a literary society, a debating society, 
a reading club, checker and chess clubs, and s¢ 

eral associations for other purposes. General 
entertainments include concerts, readings, and 


lectures. 





GOING TO “THE ISLAND.” 

YLACKWELL’S JSLAND, in the East River, 
is given over to the treatment of the sick, 

the and the criminal of New York city. 
The Charity Hospital, the Penitentiary, the Alms 
house, the Workhouse, and the Asylum for the 
Female Insane are situated there. “ The island,” 
as it is familiarly called by criminals and paupers, 
is reached by ferry from Twenty-sixth Street—a 
ferry that is not Charon’s, but the one which for 
many who take it immediately precedes the pas 
sage over the Styx. The entrance to the ferry 
house is guarded by a policeman, and the waiting 
room is locked. As the hour for the de parture 
of the boat approaches, the sick are brought in, 
some on stretchers, 


insane, 


some come on crutches, and 
others make their way by the help of companions. 
It is never a cheerful company you fall in with 
there, and when the larger by the 
arrival of paupers and insane persons, the scene 
is more melancholy than before. Most of the 
criminals are transported by another ferry further 
up town. But the group which gathers in the 
waiting-room every day contains the 


group Is made 


friends of 
the convalescent or the cured or the released, 
have come 


who 
them back to health or 
freedom, but anxiety or shame finds place on their 
and in the faces of those 
who accompany them that are bound for the island 
there is anxiety or shame without joy. Itis but a 
little way to the island, and the journey lasts only 
a few minutes, but to so many it is a journey of 
shame, or a journey to a death-bed or to lifelong 
confinement, that the farewells which are ex 
changed on the dock are often the farewells of 
friends or kinspeople who will never meet again. 
The boat pulls up the river with its melancholy 
crew, and stops first at the hospital. The sick are 
taken off. They see the convalescent gazing from 
the windows of the great building, the attend- 
ants are ready with stretchers or other aids, and 
many a day a man pushing a cart toward the 
landing with a coffin on it offsets the cheerful ef- 
fect of the well-kept lawn. The penitentiary is 
a little further on, then the almshouse, where 
feeble old men sit in the shade. Still further on 
is the insane asylum for women, round about 
which on every pleasant afternoon the harmless 
inmates march as if life had no proper occupa- 


to welcome 


| tion, or ride on merry-go-rounds with the simple 


delight of children. 
passing boats crowded with excursion parties, 
In all these institutions there are more than seven 
thousand inmates. 


They never seem to see the 
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HUNTING 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





SCENES AND ANIMAL 


1, Hunting with Eagles. 


LIFE 








IN ASIA.—Drawn sy J. C. Beano.—[Sex Pace 767. 


2. Migration of the Lemmings. 8. Lassoing Wolves. 





SUPPLEMENT, 
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NOVEMBER 20, 1886. 
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EXTERIOR. LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM. 


YOUNG MEN’S INSTITUTE, BOWERY, NEW YORK.—[See Page 773.) 





ON THE BOAT TO BLACKWELL'S ISLAND.—[See Pace 773 
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HOME ART WORK,| “THE MIKADO.” 


The Art Interchange gives these three esteres | 


studies: Study of Dogwood (20x11 in.), by 
Matilda Brown; Marine (20x14 in.), by Edward 
Moran; Fisher Girl (/3x10 in.), by Walter Satter- 


lee, for 
Onx Dowiar, 
together with Six issues of the Art Interchange 
and six large working pattern supplements and 1n- 
struction in embroidery, painting, carving, and brass 
hammering. 
For One Dollar and 65 Cents 

You can buy gix colored studies, viz.: Peasan 
Gir] (20x14 in.), by T. de Thulstrup; Study of Yel- 
low Roses (!4x11 in.) ; Study of Grapes ; Pislier 
Girl (13x10 in.), by Walter Satterlee; Marine 
(20x14 in.), by Edward Moran; Study of Dogwood 
(20x14 in.), by Matilda Brown, and thirteen issues 
of the Art Interchange, © giving thirteen work- 

g design supplements, and two hundred and eight- 
pages of designs and instruction in art work, 
pa copy with large colored plate, 20 cents in 
stamps. Descriptive illustrated Circular senT FRER. 
Address, 

THE ART INTERCHANGE, 

837 & 39 West 22d Street, N. Y. 


Mention this paper. 






BREAKING 
IN, 


THEY NEED | 
NO 





CORSETS 


THEY FIT AT ONCE, ad ing themselves to 
the form of the wearer and yicld with every 
movement so that it is ¢mpossible to break 
steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded afterthree weeks’ wear. Try them 
once and you will wear no other, Look out for 
worthless tetetions peo that the name BALL is 
on the box, ALSO 0 sy em RANTEE, For sale by 
all leading dry goods deal 












CHICAGO en C0., 
Chicago, IUl., and New York City. 


KNABE 





PIANOPORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Toue, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 

Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, $12.00; 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, 
$22.00. Gold-bind China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, $8.50. 
White, $7.50. Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 
pieces, $10.00 and $12.00. Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 
pieces, $4.00; White, $3.00. Decorated Dinner Sets, 
all colors and designs upwards. 

Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 
low prices, 

ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogne and Price-List mailed free on application. 
VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 
Successors to 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City. 

Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. Sent C.O.D. or on on receipt of P.O O.M. Order. 





Pat. Aug.11, 

F. G, 
Otto & Sons, 
Sole Agents. 


TRY THEM. 
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Save your 
eyes. Can be 
threaded in 
the dark. Fig. A shows 
construction of eye of 
needle. Will not cut the 
thread. Just the needle 
for parties with failing 
eyesight. 15 Needles, 4 
sizes, will be sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 cenis by 
Fr. G. OTTO & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Surgical Inetrnments, Trusses, 
Zlastic Stockings, &c., 
345 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
Is the only ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
preparation for hair wholly or partially 
gray. It produces every shade, from the 
lightest ashen, gold, blond, chestnut, and 
anburn to brown and black ; leaves the hair 
clean, soft, and glossy; does not stain the 
skin ; is immediate and la-ting, also ordor- 
leas; is equally desirable for the beard. 
Turkish or Russian baths do not affect it. 
Price, #1 and $2. Ask your dru it for it, write for 
descriptive circniar, and send —_ tof your hair when 
ordering. General Depot, 54 West 23d St., New York. 

IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR co, 











OME, SWEET HOME - 
oa THE OLD OAKEN BUCKE 


The Most Beautiful Hluminated Home Mottoes. Either 
of these Mottoes sent on receipt of two 2c. stamps, 
to pay for postage and packing 


Address G. H. HOBART, P. 0. Box 1877, N. ¥. 


| 





In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
seut on application, we wish to call especial notice to 
our Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English 
Mikado Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 
No light opera has ever been produced in the United 
States that has equalled in popularity “The Mikado.” 
The original company to produce it in this country 
was D’Uyley Carte’s English Company, selected there 
by Gilbert and Sullivan and sent to this country. We 
have issued, for distribution to our patrons who will 
send us wrappers as below, a series of seven cabinet 
portraits of these artists, in character and costume, 
the finest photographic gelatine work ever produced. 
They comprise : 

Geraldine Ulmar, as “Yum-Yum.” 

Misses Ulmar, Foster, and St. Maur, as 
‘*Three Little Maids from School.” 
Kate Foster, as - ‘* Pitti-Sing.” 


George Thorne, as - - - - ‘'Ko-Ko.” 
Courtice Pounds, as - - ‘* Nanki-Poo.” 
Frederici, as - - - - ‘*The Mikado.” 
Fred Billington, as .- - ‘ Pooh-Bah.” 


Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents 


| each, but to any one who uses our soap, and sends 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





| on my elbows and inside my knees. 


| 
| 


us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full 
post-office address, we will send the whole series, 
postage paid, and free of charge. 


1. L. CRACIN & CO., 


No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCROFULA. 


Tn the treatment of scrofulous ulcers, sores, glandu- 
lar swellings, Dr. David Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy 
is far beyond any other alterative. Mr. J. N. Perry, 
Potter Brook, Pa., says: *‘I inherited Scrofula from 
my parents, and my sufferings from it date from my 
earliest childhood. I wasa complete reservoir of blood 
poison. I had large blotches of 


SALT RHEUM 

I used Dr. Kenne- 
dy’s Favorite Remedy, and am a sound nan, thanks to 
merciful Providence and the use of Favorite Remedy.” 
Mr. Charles F. Owen, of Ironville, N. Y., says: “1 suf- 
fered intensely and for a long time from Salt Rheum, 
I tried many preparations, but without success. The 
eruption rapidly spread, and caused my flesh to swell 
and crack. I preferred death to life in this manner. 


| 1 was induced to try Dr. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy, 
and bave not now the first symptoms of the disease.” 


| Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy. 


Prepared at Rondout, N. Y. Sold by all Druggists. 
#1 a bottle; 


THIS agua ni? 


ck ~ 


6 for $5. 





As an inducement for agents to handle our 
Watches, we make the following liberal offer: We 
will send a sample of above watch by registered mail, 
to any address on receipt of $6.50. If you wish to 
examine i before paying for it, we will send youa 
sample, C.0.D., with privilege of inspec- 
tion before paying for it, on receipt of 60 cts. in 
stamps (to guarantee express charges); or satisfactory 
references to show that watch is ordered in good faith. 
The above cut represents Gentlemen's watch; it has 
18k gold-plated hunting-cases, celebrated anchor lever 
movement, compensation balance, second hand, stem- 
winder, stem-setter, keeps exact time, and has the 
appearance of a $75 watch. When order- 
ing, say if for Lady or Gent,piain or engraved cases. 


VICTOR WATCH CoO., 


48 and 50 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Guarantee with each watch. 


YIELDS TO Eveny MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. 


Owing to the diagonal 
elasticity of the cloth 
1 fit = ogi first 


Healthful & Comfortable 
Corsets. ever worn. See 
that the Yatisi stamp 
is on inside of Corset. 
Sold by all dealers. 
Price by mail, prepaid, 






y #1. 
and upwards. Mention this paper. 
CROTTY BROS., Chicago, Ill. 


GQiass Painting, 
A new Process of TRANSPARENT Painting on ‘Gines 
without “FIRING” or “BURNING.” —A perfect imita- 
tion of and substitute for finest, costly Stained Glass, 


“EPLUOosSsHETTE” 
“ OR IMITATION PLUSH APPLIQUE, 
produces by painting effect of applique felt or velvet, 
at mere ion of time and cost. Any surface may 
be decorated —Silk, Satin, Linen, Stone, Wood, Metal, 
etc. COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS with each ovrrit en- 
ables anyone to execute elaborate and beautiful work. 


Genuine Colors for the superb 
wis Decorative Art of * 8 








“LUSTRA PAINTING.” 


>| All colors for above Specialties are 


4 manufactured solely and sold by 


"|B. HL. Bragdon, Artist, 1155 B’way, N.Y. 
Price Lists and full descriptive cir- 
culars sent on receipt of stamp. 








How to Reduce it. Full Diet ; Elegant Treat- 
ment. Bythe* Doctor.” Send 2c. stamp for 


FAT Manual. THEO. W ING, Plainfield, Conn. 





ars comee sail. Full Description 
w Tailor System of I 
Cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 0, 


FREE #2: 








BLACK STOCKINGS 


That Positively 
WILL NOT CROCE! 
MONEY REFUNDED IF THEY Do. 
Ladies’ Cotton, Balbriggan, and Fine 
Lisle Hose; Misses’ Hose; Gentlemen's 
Half Hose; 50c. to $1.50 per Pair. 
Unbleached Cotton Stockings dyed for 25c. 
E. W. PECK & COMPANY, 
927 Broadway, New | York. 














The “Mikado Buslles” 


Are made of Rattan (not wire) ; 
they neither bend, 
break. While they are capable 
of supporting the heaviest gar- 
they are lighter than 
any other bustle. 

They are Clean and Cool, 

Genuine Goods bear the 
Trade- mark ‘ Mikado,” are 
made in two, three, and four 


rust, or 


ments, 





rows, and are on sale at Jead- 
ing dealers, 








mE e GU ARANT EE thesis aoods. after 
being dyed by us, not to soil the feet or 
underclothing, that they are equally as 
clean as white hose, and the color and 
gloss will improve by washing. Try a 
few pairs and you will be convinced. 
* Silk finish ” on all goods. Terms strict- 
ly cash. Goods by mail must be accom- 
panied by postal note or money order. 


THE F. P. ROBINSON COMPANY, 
49 West Street, Boston, Mass. 





Hichest AWARD 
GOLD MEDAL 


pow ali compeiaanegs the World’s 
x 
which a wall manufac turers of note 


tion, New Orleans, at 





ALL DEALERS. APPLY TO 
.Geo.H.WOODS & Co. BOSTON. 











rts, rec ognizing its superior qual- 
ties, pronounced Wood’ 
acking” to be the BEST. 
contains no acid, or ingredients — 
jurious to leather, and while it 
duces a beautifuljet black po ish 
it is the only blackin 
= ee crack the shoe, but 


dso 
Back Sottle contains double 
ty. 
oirin ask for it. 


of €x- 
s Ladies 
It 


made —— 


ENS the leather. 
nan- 
peep it 
Use no other. 


"our shoe dealer will 














Letters te Ladies from a Lady Doctor, 

By ANNA KINGSFORD, M.D. (Paris.) 
CONTENTS—On Obesity; Ueanness; Clothing ; 

Complexion ; Superfluous Hairs ; on the Hair; I 

and Arms; on the Figure; Teeth; on the Culture of 

Beauty, Grace, and Health, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Of all booksellers, or free by mail on receipt > _ 

F. WARNE & CO., 20 Lafayette Place, 











“tax FASHION MONITOR.” | 
ASTOUNDING OFFER ! 
[AN INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
FASHION & HOME PAPER FREE FOR 
a MONTHS every Laby In 
LAND SHOULD READ THE 
NEY 4 YORK FASHION MONITOR we 
ISHALL SEND IT FOR SIX MONTHS 
FREE OF CHARGE WITH THE EXCEP| | 
“TION OF 10% TO PREPAY POSTAGE] | | 
&e. READERS OF THIS PAPER CAN 
SAVE MONEY BY WRITING FOR OUR 
CLUBBING RATES ADDRESS. 
NEW YORK FASHION MONITOR 
BOX 3782 NEW YORK CITY. 


























Do You Wish a Clear aid Fresh--Complevion 2 
Arsenic Complexion Wafers INSURE It! 
By Mail, 25c., 50c., and $1,00, 
WARRANTED SAFE! 

To be had only of JAS. P. CAMPBELL, M.D., 
146 West 16th St., N. Y. 





Beautiful and Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


Stained 





SUBSTITUTE = 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue 4nd Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 
SoLe AGENT,739 ARCH ST, 
W.C.YOUN PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


ED PINAUDS 


FACE POWDER, 


Imparting to the SKIN a soft 
and delicate arene? ABSO- 

LUTELY FREE trom all IN- 
JURIOUS SUBSTANCES, Sold 
everywhere, 


HENRY DREYFUS, 


Sole Agenta for the U. 8 
10 COURTLAND 8T., N. Y¥. 











ARDS FREE! V WE GIVE AWAY OUR 
beautiful sample book of NEW CARDS. Send 2 
stamps for mailing, etc. Oldest card honse in America. 
Agents well paid. Horiey Carp Co., Meriden, Conn. 
@~ 12 Basket Hidden-Name Cards something new, 10c. 


DYSPEPSIA¥: 


years Tax Collector. 





and ee. 
Ae, Sas ’ ation 














Its Nature. ‘eine the Prevention | 


HEALTH, BEAUTY, AND THE T0ILE’.| DRESS REFORM 


ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS 


OF JERSEY-FITIING MATERIAL 
MADE TO ORDER. 
EQUTPOISE. 


Vest and Drawers 
separate or in one. 
Scarlet and white all 
wool. Heavy & light 
merino. Samples - 
§ material sent on A 
jlication. BEA 

= ON TiSED. 
TS--Vest and 
Drawersinone.E qui- 
— “Emancipation, 
dress Reform&Com- 
fort Waists. Corded 
Waists a Specialty. Shoulder 
Price, $2.25. Brace and Corset combined. Ob- 
stetric Bandages,Shoulder Stocking Supporters, Sani- 
tary Napkins, etc. New Mlustrated Catalogue Free. 


Mrs. A. Fletcher, 6 East { 4th &t., N. Y. 












Established 
1issc. 
*suBD 

"al 9 ‘RT 


Uy pesos 


ENGLISH PLUM “PUDDING 


han home lent —~ A \ 
Esste gical o A Tice Demera that hr ways — os 
uality of Every Can is Guarante 
No solder used inside the can. No acid ever used in ‘soldering, 
If your grocer don’t keep it, write to us. 


WILBUR’S 


COtseTA 


ed - uaeon no Mt Atine ae ake able br D = eptics 
and Children Of Buy of your dealer, or send (QM stamps 
Yor trial con H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


M aS GIVE AWA 








WILLIS ‘Wooowarp & CO., Publish 
$42 & 544 Broadway, New Vork 





PARKER 
HAIR BALSAM 
f 
the Ras cine cca ek 
and preventing Dandruff. 
leanses the scalp, stops the 


hair failing, and is sure to please, 
5c. and $1.00 at 





HINDERCORNS. 


Thesa surest and best cure for Corns, Bunk: 
Stopaal all i ag Ensures comfort to the feet. Never 
ad bees at D Iliscoa 








“Dr awing Materials, 
Mathematical Instru- 
ments, Decorative Art 


ARTISTS’ 
MATERIALS. Novelties, and Studies in 
ssciiadiieaiantiainiinelidiaiiag great varieties, &c. 


FROST & ADAMS, 
Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
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eXperience of an 
-,owel, Mass., 14 | Send for Illustrated Catalogue, and mention this paper, 


Special rates to Teachers and Academies. 




















